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ABSTRACT 

This document, the fifth of five volumes that 
comprise the final report of the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education focuses on funding and administration issues related to the 
Perkins Act. Chapter 1 explores issues in the within-state allocation 
of federal vocational education resources. It presents findings about 
actual allocation practices and results, examines allocations from 
states to school districts and postsecondary institutions and 
allocations within school districts and postsecondary institutions, 
and discusses how local recipients spend federal funds. Chapter 2 on 
state administration of the Perkins Act examines changes in staffing 
and responsibilities within state offices of vocational education, as 
well as the interactions between the federal government, states, and 
localities in implementing the act. Chapter 3 reviews statutory 
requirements for coordination between vocational education programs 
and other federal job training programs and discusses coordination 
efforts at the federal, state, and local level. Endnotes follow each 
chapter. Appendixes include Perkins Amendments Coordination 
Provisions, charts, and data tables. A technical appendix describes 
the methodology used for the major data collection efforts 
contributing to the final report. A list of 276 references is 
provided. (YLB) 
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Volume V 



PREFACE 

This is the fifth of five volumes in the Final Report of the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education, mandated by Congress in the 1990 Perkins Act and 
prepared in the Office of Research, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI). The Final Report substantially expands and updates the 
Assessment's Interim Report, presented to Congress in January, 1994. 

This volume contains three chapters, a technical appendix, bibliography, and 
other reference material. Each chapter has a principal author (or authors), but 
may also incorporate the work and views of other researchers. The chapters and 
their principal authors are as follows: 

Chapter 1. Allocation and Uses of Perkins Funds — Lana Muraskin 
(SMB Economic Research) 

Chapter 2. The State Administration of the Perkins Act — 
Lana Muraskin (SMB Economic Research) 

Chapter 3. Coordinating Vocational Education and Federal Job- 
Training Programs — Debra Hollinger, James Harvey Games Harvey 
Associates) 

Chapter 3 is new and has been rewritten since the advance version of this report 
was delivered to Congress in late June, 1994. The other chapters, earlier versions 
of which were included in the Interim Report, also contain new material, 
including survey data collected in 1993. 

Because of inconsistencies between Chapter 1 of this volume and Chapter 1 of 
Volume IV in the advance version of the report, we have conducted additional 
analyses of the uses of Perkins funds and included a discussion of these analyses 
in the chapter on the allocation and uses of Perkins funds. 

While conducted within OERI, this assessment is an independent study and does 
not necessarily reflect the views of OERI or the U.S. Department of Education. 

David Boesel 

Director, National Assessment 
of Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The Perkins Act provides over $1 billion each year to improve vocational 
programs and help special population students succeed in vocational education. 
The bulk of the funds are allocated by formula to states and, through the states, 
to local school districts and postsecondary institutions. States retain a portion of 
the funds to use for administrative and other purposes. 

Many state vocational education agencies are administering Perkins-funded 
programs with fewer resources than in the past. Education budgets were cut in 
the early 1990s, and the Perkins Act reduced states' shares of the basic grant 
funds they receive. The Act also changed state responsibilities in significant 
ways. State vocational agencies are adapting to their new circumstances by 
changing priorities, reassigning staff, and sometimes reorganizing. 

More broadly, federal education and employment training programs are 
receiving more attention and scrutiny as a range of events — international 
competition, organizational restructuring, military downsizing, and new 
technologies — are dislocating workers and forcing other changes in the 
economy. Providing employment training to adults and out-of-school youth is 
becoming a higher priority. As the need for training has increased, it has become 
evident that the federal government already has myriad training programs, 
many of them providing similar services to similar clientele. This has raised the 
question of whether these resources are being used efficiently — specifically, 
whether the nation can get greater benefit from them by increasing coordination. 

ISSUES ADDRESSED IN THIS VOLUME 
Allocation of Perkins Funds 

The 1984 Perkins Act divided local basic grant funds into program improvement 
funds and numerous restricted-use set-asides, with each pool of funds allocated 
by separate criteria. The previous National Assessment found that this approach 
resulted in funds being scattered and fragmented; few sites received enough to 
support meaningful change, and funds were not reaching those students most in 
need of federal assistance. 

To improve both grant size and targeting, the 1990 Perkins Act merged much of 
the set-aside money with program improvement funds and required that these 
merged funds be allocated based on a formula that heavily weights the 
concentration of special population students at each site. Minimum grant sizes 
were also established to ensure that grants are of sufficient size to have an 
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impact. Districts are allowed to form consortia in order to meet the minimum 
grant criterion, or to allow area vocational schools to receive funding. 

The new provisions of the Act and the development of consortia lead to the 
following questions: 

• How are Perkins funds allocated among and within districts? 
Are they more concentrated than before the Act? Are they better 
targeted on special population students? How are they used? 

These issues are addressed in Chapter 1, on allocation and uses of Perkins 
funds, which examines the distribution of funds from states to localities and 
within localities. 

State Administration of Perkins Programs 

In response to concern that some states were not using their allotment of 
Perkins funds appropriately and that localities needed more resources and 
flexibility to implement the Perkins Act, Congress reduced states' adminis- 
trative allotment in the 1990 Act, but also added new responsibilities. 
Prominent among these responsibilities was the development of new systems 
of performance standards and measures. Since states are important agents in 
vocational education, there is some concern about the effects of this change: 

• Do states have sufficient resources to administer their Perkins 
programs and carry out their new responsibilities? How are they 
handling the implementation of the Act's provisions? Has their 
ability to assist localities been affected? 

These questions are addressed in Chapter 2, on state administration of the 
Perkins Act. It examines changes in staffing and responsibilities within state 
offices of vocational education, as well as the interactions between the federal 
government, states, and localities in implementing the Act. 

The Coordination of Perkins, JTPA, and Other Federal Training Programs 

The federal government supports workforce training through several acts of 
Congress and numerous federal programs. Training-related legislation 
includes the Perkins Act; the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA); the Adult 
Education Act; the National Apprenticeship Act; the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973; the Wagner-Peyser Act; and the Jobs Opportunity and Basic Skills Act 
(JOBS). 

The General Accounting Office has pointed out that there are some 125 
federal ed ucation and employment training programs for adults and out-of- 
school youth. Because preparation for employment is an objective of all these 

vi 
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programs and many offer similar services to similar target populations.. 
Congress has historically been concerned about the potential for overlap and 
duplication of effort, resulting in inefficient use of federal monies. Therefore, 
Congress has included provisions for cooperation in the authorizing 
legislation for all the major programs. 

To further promote this objective, the 1992 reauthorization of JTPA included a 
provision authorizing the creation of State Human Resource Investment 
Councils. These broadly inclusive new councils would replace or work 
together with the many existing councils that oversee different education and 
training programs. Moreover, to make it easier for people seeking training to 
get information about programs, the Clinton administration has proposed 
One-Stop Career Centers in the FY 1995 budget. 

These issues and developments raise a number of questions: 

• How much and what kind of coordination are needed? How 

effective are traditional coordination efforts and arrangements? 
How are efforts to develop new means of coordination 
proceeding? 

Chapter 3, on coordinating vocational education and federal job training 
programs, examines these and related issues. 
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CHAPTER 1 

ALLOCATION AND USES OF PERKINS FUNDS 

This chapter explores issues in the within-state allocation of 1990 Perkins Act 
funds. It reviews information presented by the National Assessment in the 
Interim Report* on the within-state allocation provisions of the Act and presents 
findings about actual allocation practices and results. 

The chapter provides additional and updated information on allocations from 
states to school districts and postsecondary institutions. It then examines 
allocations within school districts and postsecondary institutions, a new focus for 
federal policy introduced in the 1990 Act. It also discusses how local recipients 
spend federal funds. Information is drawn from three sources: (a) state-level data 
on local awards to eligible recipients for fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993 (FY91, 
FY92, and FY93); (b) responses by school districts and postsecondary institutions 
to the 1993 Followup Surveys of the National Assessment; and (c) case studies of 
eight school districts. (See the Technical Appendix for discussion of these data 
sources.) 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FROM STATES TO ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS 

The 1990 Perkins Act tightens federal control over the distribution of federal 
vocational funds by states to eligible recipients (school districts and 
postsecondary institutions). First, the legislation prescribes formulas for 
allocation of approximately three-fourths of the Title II-C, or "basic grant" 
funds. 2 In previous legislation, only about a third of basic grant funds were 
allocated through federally prescribed formulas. 

Second, the allocation factors in the new formulas are based primarily on student 
counts for other federal programs — Chapter 1 and IDEA at the secondary level, 
Pell Grants at the postsecondary level — so they are not subject to the same 
degree of state and local interpretation as some of the factors used in previous 
formulas for within-state fund allocation. 3 The intent of the new provision is to 
concentrate federal resources in school districts and postsecondary institutions 
with large numbers of disadvantaged and disabled students. 

Third, the legislation prescribes minimum grant sizes of $15,000 at the secondary 
level and $50,000 at the postsecondary level in an effort to forestall local grants 
too small to aid in improving vocational education. School districts not eligible 
for minimum awards are encouraged to join consortia to qualify for an award. 
(A recent technical amendment has extended the consortium provision to 

postsecondary institutions.) 
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Although there was considerable debate on this point prior to enactment, the 
1990 Act did not take a position on the division of basic grant funds between 
secondary and postsecondary sectors. Like previous legislation, the 1990 Act left 
this decision entirely to the states. The legislation did, however, make the 
decision on secondary /postsecondary division of funds more visible, by 
requiring states to indicate the expected shares to each sector in their state plans 
and to explain the rationales for their choices. In states in which 15 percent or less 
of basic grant funds are allocated to either the secondary or postsecondary sector, 
the legislation allows that sector to forgo the federally specified formula for the 
allocation of basic grant funds to local recipients. 

The Secondary/Postsecondary Split 

Information presented in the Interim Report of the National Assessment showed 
that, nationally, 38.1 percent of local basic grant (Title II-C) funds were 
distributed to the postsecondary and 61.9 percent to the secondary level in FY92. 4 
These rates represent a small decrease from the 40.2 percent of basic grant funds 
allocated to the postsecondary level in the final year of the previous legislation. 
State data on local awards updated to include FY93 show that the decline in 
funds to the postsecondary level continued into the second year of the new 
legislation, with the postsecondary share of Title II-C funds for FY93 totaling 37.8 
percent (Table 1.1). This means that over the two-year period the decrease in Title 
II-C funds allocated to postsecondary recipients was approximately 6 percent. 5 

It should be noted, however, that the postsecondary share of all Perkins funds 
was slightly higher than its share of Title 11-C funds, because postsecondary 
institutions received somewhat larger shares of funds under other parts of the 
Perkins legislation. Their greatest proportional share occurred in the state 
allocation of Title 111 Tech-Prep awards, where postsecondary institutions 
received 69.6 percent of the funds awarded in FY92. Nonetheless, combining 
Title III and all portions of the FY92 basic grant for which local award data were 
available raised the postsecondary share only a few points, and it did not alter 
the slight decline in funds to the postsecondary sector between FY91 and FY92. 6 

It appears that even the limited 1990 statutory requirements on secondary/ 
postsecondary shares exerted an impact on state decisions. State-level local 
award data now available for two years indicate that far fewer states made 
changes in secondary/postsecondary shares between FY92 and FY93 than made 
changes between FY91 and FY92. Only one state increased or decreased the share 
to a sector by \ n percent or more between 1992 and 1993, compared with 10 states 
between 1991 t . ,d 1992. That substantial share changes occurred in the first year 
of the new legislation but not the second suggests that the statewide needs 
assessment and share estimates required by the legislation did lead to 
examination of secondary/postsecondary share decisions. Most of the individual 
state changes in share allocations that resulted appear to have led to somewhat 
smaller shares for postsecondary providers. 
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Table 1.1 

Perkins Basic Grant (Title II-C) FY93 Allocations to Secondary and 
Postsecondary Levels, and Shares to Secondary Level for FY92 and FY93 

(n » 44 states) 





FY93 Allocations 


Secondary Share 
(Percent) 


in Percentages 


States 


c*econu.diy 


PnQf QP^ondarv 


FY93 


FY92 


Alabama 


$9,081,316 


$ 4,643,309 


66.2 


66.2 


0.0 


Alaska 





— 


— 


— 





Arizona 


11,393,773 


1,583,137 


87.8 


85.6 


2.2 




6,201,095 


2,471,764 


71.5 


71.0 


0.5 


California 


32,179,158 


44,014,730 


42.2 


45.3 


-3.1 


v^oiurauo 


3,597,489 


5,396,235 


40.0 


40.0 


0.0 


VwOiincLiiLui 


5,689,030 


1,450,201 


79.7 


78.5 


\2 


L/C.1C* W».llc 


2.564,357 


424,975 


85.8 


85.0 


0.8 


Florida 


16,432,289 


14,572,031 


53.0 


52.8 


0.2 




10,961,821 


10,034,589 


52.2 


50.1 


2.1 


H1>1 WPl i i 

1 Id V> till 


1,756,443 


1,756,443 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 




2,412,359 


1,154,708 


67.6 


70.0 


-2.4 


1 ilinois 


17,633,629 


9,759,058 


64.4 


66.0 


-1.6 


lIlv.Ua Ila 


11,213,269 


6,423,203 


63.6 


63.6 


0.0 


Iowa 


4,386,183 


4,295,683 


50.5 


28.0 


22.5 


Kansas 







— 


— 


— 


Kentucky 










— 


— 


Louisiana 


8,073,085 


6,343,138 


56.0 


56.0 


0.0 


Maine 


1,760,841 


1,760,841 


50.0 


52.6 


-2.6 


Maryland 


7,335,550 


3,143,807 


70.0 


70.0 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


10,786,482 


3,318,087 


76.5 


81.1 


-4.6 


Michigan 


16,360,588 


10,775,829 


60.3 


58.0 


2.3 


ivi ix u ic.r>uici 


2,133,051 


9,157,068 


18.9 


9.2 


9.7 


Mississippi 


5,125,250 


5,854,456 


46.7 


45.7 


1.0 


Missouri 


10,203,239 


4,180,361 


70.9 


70.0 


0.9 


Montana 


2,054,778 


1,210,920 


62.9 


65.0 


-2.1 


Nebraska 


2,419,999 


2,419,995 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


Nevada 


2,635,360 


878,454 


75.0 


75.0 


0.0 


New Hampshire 












New Jersey 


13,058,821 


4,376,406 


74.9 


76.7 


-1.8 


New Mexico 


442,528 


4,710,44^) 


8.6 


7.9 


0.7 


New York 


22,246,005 


11,408,092 


66.1 


66.3 


-0.2 


North Carolina 


14,693,441 


6,671,337 


68.8 


69.4 


-0.6 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 
Perkins Basic Grant (Title II-C) FY93 Allocations to Secondary and 
Postsecondary Levels, and Shares to Secondary Level for FY92 and FY93 

(n = 44 states) 



States 


FY93 Allocations 


Secondary Share 
(percent) 




Secondary 


Postsecondary 


FY93 


FY92 


Difference 
in i xlll tillages 


North Dakota 


1,989,635 


1,101,922 


64.4 


64.8 


-0.4 


Ohio 


27,324,325 


5,504,680 


83.2 


82.2 


1.0 


Oklahoma 


9,405,842 


1,762,950 


84.2 


84.0 


0.2 


Oregon 




3,892,756 


50.1 


50.3 


-0.2 


Pennsylvania 


25,930,664 


11,043,328 


70.1 


71.0 


-0.9 


Rhode Island 


3,299,792 


291,155 


91.9 


89.5 


2.4 


Soilfh ("""AroltnA 


10,187,770 


1,629,114 


86.2 


86.8 


-0.6 


South Dakota 


1,364,485 


1,766,287 


43.6 


41.8 


1.8 


Tennessee 


13,626,882 


2,000,000 


87.2 


85.9 


1.3 


Texas 


31,239,317 


23,609,000 


57.0 


56.1 


0.9 


Utah 


3,767,440 


2,511,626 


60.0 


60.0 


0.0 


Vermont 


2,454,315 


613,581 


80.0 


79.8 


0.2 


Virginia 


13,946,028 


2,461,064 


85.0 


85.0 


0.0 


Washington 












West Virginia 


4,585,637 


1,419,375 


76.4 


77.2 


-0.8 


Wisconsin 


6,218,609 


8,202,388 


43.1 


45.0 


-1.9 


Wyoming 












Total for states 


414,078,502 


251,998,532 


62.2 


61.9 


0.3 


shown 









Source: State Finance Record Collection 
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As of FY93, eight states for which we have administrative data elected to allocate 
15 percent or less of Title U-C funds to one sector or the other, thus qualifying for 
a waiver of the federal formula for that sector. Two states provided 15 percent or 
less to secondary education, and six states provided 15 percent or less to 
postsecondary education. In the final year of the 1984 legislation there were also 
eight states allocating 15 percent or less to one sector or the other, although only 
three states had done so earlier (in 1987)7 These findings suggest that the 1990 
legislative provision waiving the within-state formula in low-allocation sectors 
had httle effect on state decisions, inasmuch as the number of states allocating a 
small share to one sector or the other increased onlv during the years covered bv 
the 1984 legislation. ; 
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Allocations to Districts and Consortia 

Other trends in allocation identified in the Interim Report were sustained into 
FY93 The Interim Report indicated that between the final year of the 1984 
legislation and the first year of the 1990 Act (1991-92), the total number of Title 
II-C awards to eligible recipients decreased and the average dollar amount of 
local awards increased substantially at both secondary and postsecondary levels. 
At the secondary level, the number of awards dropped from 7,625 to 3,958, a 
relative decline of 48 percent. The typical award more than doubled, moving 
from $44,516 in FY91 vo $99,616 in FY92. 8 

The decline in number of awards was accompanied by the creation of consortia 
of districts. Altogether, 8,170 of the nation's 11,300 school districts with 
secondary schools (72%) were in consortia in FY92, while 2,825 districts (25%) 
received individual Title II-C grants. Thus, almost all school districts participated 
in the Perkins Act, either directly or indirectly. In 16 of the 43 states for which 
complete data were available, almost all districts were in consortia. 

Not all districts in a consortium actually received support, but data from the 1993 
Followup Survey indicate that 84 percent of school districts with secondary 
schools received and used basic grant funds. This is a substantial increase from 
the last year of the 1984 Act, when about 67 percent of districts were funded. 
Through the consortium mechanism, basic grant funds are being distributed to 
more districts than before. 

While consortia are widespread and include many school districts, they received 
only 35 percent of the II-C funds allocated to the secondary level in FY92. 
Consortium grants were larger than grants to individual districts ($115,342 in 
contrast to $89,609 in FY92), but the average consortium included about seven 
school districts. 

Spot checks for FY93 show almost no change in the number of secondary awards 
or the mix of individual and consortium grantees. Information from the 
Followup Survey of school districts shows a considerable regional difference in 
use of consortia, with school districts in the Central region of the country much 
more likely to participate in consortia (Table 1.2). These data also show that 
districts participating in consortia tend to be small; only 23 percent of the high 
schools in multiple-school districts were in consortia in FY93. 9 

Allocations to Postsecondary Institutions 

At the postsecondary level, the introduction of the within-state formula and 
minimum grant requirements had important, if less dramatic, effects. Overall, 
there was a 20 percent decline in the number of local grantees. At the same time, 
the average award increased 26.4 percent, from $177,116 in FY91 to $223,922 in 
FY92. 10 Additional information from the Followup Survey shows that, despite 
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Table 1.2 

Percent of School Districts in Each Region With Perkins Title II-C Fundj 

Participating in Consortia, FY93 



Region 



Northeast 
Central 
Sou tli 
West 



Percent in Consortia'" 1 



49 
82 
44 
42 



ERIC 



a In this survey, the percentage of nil districts in consortia is slightly lower than the percentage 
shown in state financial records data. This should not affect the magnitude of regional 
differences, however. 

Source: 1993 Followup Survey of School Districts 

the decline in the number of grantees, 87 percent of eligible postsecondary 
institutions continued to participate in the Perkins basic grant program 
including almost all community colleges (93 percent). It would appear that most 
ot the decline in participation occurred among schools with fewer than 2 000 
students and among vocational-technical institutes (Table 1.3). The vocational- 
technical institutes report a FY93 Perkins participation rate of 79 percent and 
schools with fewer than 2,000 students show a participation rate of 77 percent" 

Targeting Funds on Disadvantaged Students 

The implementation of the 1990 Act also led to greater concentration of federal 
resources in districts and postsecondary institutions with disadvantaged 
students, although Perkins funds were already somewhat targeted to such 
recipients. As shown in the Interim Report, students in districts with the highest 
per-student Chapter 1 allocations also received the highest per-student Title II-C 
Perkins allocations, and their percentage of Perkins funds increased under the 
new legislation. In FY91, the final year of the 1984 legislation, the quartile of 
students in school districts with the highest Chapter 1 allocations received 33 4 
percent of Perkins funds; in the first year of the new Act that percentage 
increased to 37.4. '2 In other words, students in these districts received about 40 
percent more funds per student than they would have received were awards 
based solely on numbers of. students. Nonetheless, their percentage of Perkins 
funds remained smaller than their percentage of Chapter 1 funds (42.8%) because 
Chapter 1 allocations account for only 70 percent of the Perkins formula At the 
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Table 1.3 

Percent of Postsecondary Institutions Receiving Perkins Title II-C Support by 
Type of Institution, Enrollment, and Region, FY93 



Institution Characteristics 


Percent With II-C Support 


Type 




Community colleges 


93 


Voca tiona 1-technical i ns ti tu tes 


79 


All institutions 


87 


Enrollment 




Less than 2,000 students 


77 


2,000-4,999 students 


93 


5,000 students or more 


93 


Region 




Northeast 


89 


Central 


84 


South 


83 


West 


96 



Source: 1993 Followup Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 



postsecondary level, introduction of the formula increased grants to institutions 
above the state median for (absolute) number of Pell Grant recipients from 68 
percent to 77 percent of Title II-C funds. 13 

There is also evidence of greater concentration of funds in urban areas under the 
new legislation, although the extent of concentration is not as great as the 
concentration in school districts with large numbers of disadvantaged students. 
In the final year of the 1984 legislation (FY91), school districts in the 50 largest 
cities received 17.6 percent of Title II-C funds, about 7 percent more than they 
would have received were awards based solely on total city population. In the 
first year of the 1990 Act (FY92), they received 20.2 percent of the funds, or about 
22.4 percent more than they would have received were awards based on city 
population. Postsecondary institutions in the 50 largest cities received 15.6 
percent of II-C funds in FY91, slightly less Perkins II-C funds than those cities' 
share based on population. In FY92, they received 18.8 percent, about. 14 percent 
more than their share based on population. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS WITHIN DISTRICTS 

The 1990 Act provides guidance on the allocation of funds within school districts 
and pos secondary institutions, a topic not touched on in previous legislation 
Among the requirements are the following: 

• Funds are to be spent in a limited number of sites or in a limited number 
or program areas, 

• Priority is to be given to sites or programs serving "the highest 
concentrations of individuals who are members of special populations," 

• Funds are to be spent on programs that "are of such size, scope and 
quality as to be effective," 

• The schools in which the federal funds are spent must provide services 
(with state and local funds) that "are at least comparable to services being 
provided in schools. . .which are not receiving. . .funds." 

These provisions are designed to ensure that localities give special population 
students first priority in funding decisions, without jeopardizing the ability of the 
schools or programs receiving federal funds to claim other funds as well The 
.provisions also seek to ensure that funds are spent in a manner sufficiently 
concentrated to make a difference. y 

These rules apply to school districts and postsecondary institutions receiving 
individual grants; the legislation does not specify comparable within-grantee 
allocation rules for consortia (which encompass 72% of secondary districts) The 
regulations indicate that consortia are to operate joint projects ("of sufficient size 
scope and quality ) providing services to all LEAs that belong, with equitable ' 
participation of special populations. The rules also prohibit subgrants within 
consortia to individual districts. Neither the law nor regulations anticipated the 
allocation situation that developed - that consortia awards would be larger on 
average, than awards to individual LEA grantees, and that a typical consortium 
would encompass more than seven districts. Given the numbers of participating 
dish icts, the choices consortia make about which districts /students to serve and 
what programs to support are of greater consequence than originally imagined. 

Suballocations in School Districts With Direct Funding 

At the secondary level most districts with individual Perkins grants report that 
they offer Perkins-funded services at the district level as well as allocating 

oZT" f ° T C H C SCh0 ? ls , 0r P'^ams. When allocating funds within districts, 

•c a s consider the need ot a school or program for funds as well as its special 
population concentration,. There is little evidence that the Perkins requirement 
to give priority to schools or programs with the highest concentrations of special 
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population students has led districts to support fewer schools than they would 
otherwise have supported. 

In FY93, 71 percent of regular school districts with individual grants (i.e., those 
not in consortia) offered at least some services on a district-wide basis (Table 1.4). 
This finding is important because it means that some funds may not be subject to 
the within-district allocation guidance in the legislation. Of course, district-wide 
services (such as counseling, or the cost of a special needs coordinator) may be 
used more heavily by some schools than by others, even when no funds or 
personnel slots are explicitly suballocated. Districts may not consider these 
activities within-district transfers, however, and may not view their decisions 
about where district-wide staff offer their services, for example, as subject to the 
within-district concentration rules. 



Table 1.4 

Within-District Targeting Practices for Perkins Title II-C Funds: 
Districts With Individual Grants and Districts in Consortia, FY93 



District Targeting Practice 


Percent Using Practice 


Districts With 
Individual 
Grants 


Districts in 
Consortia 


Provides some district-wide or 


71 


85 


consortium-wide services 






Allocates within district (to programs 


86 


67 


and /or schools) 






Allocates to specific programs 


82 


67 



Source: 1993 Followup Survey of School Districts 



Most school districts with individual grants (867,,) do target Perkins 11-C funds b 
particular schools, programs, or both. Targeting to particular programs is the 
more popular option; 82 percent of the districts that target funds select this 
approach. Districts that target funds indicate several important determinants of 
their within-district Perkins allocations (Table 1.5). These include a school or 
program's need for funds (78% of districts), its number or proportion of 
disadvantaged students (77%), and its overall enrollment (71"/.,). The "size and 
scope" of programs appear slightly less important, cited by 67 percent of the 
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Table 1.5 

Criteria in Within-District Targeting of Perkins Title II-C Funds: School 
Districts With Individual Grants, FY93 

I 



Criteria 


Percent of Districts 
Using the Criterion 


Need for program improvement funds 


78 


Number (or proportion) of special population 
students 


77 


Number (or proportion) of students in school 


71 


Size and scope of vocational program(s) 


67 


Existence of courses that integrate academic and 
vocational curricula 


56 


Need to maintain continuity of funding 


44 


Other 


8 



Source: 1993 Followup Survey of School Districts 



districts that target funds. Considerations that are important to fewer districts 
include the existence of courses or programs that integrate academic and 
vocational curricula (56%), and the need to maintain continuity of funding (44%) 
As noted earlier, the Perkins Act specifies that in allocating funds grant recipients 
must "give priority. . .to sites or programs that serve the highest concentrations 
of. . .special populations." 14 These data suggest that, while most districts use the 
location of special populations as a criterion in targeting, it is just one among 
several criteria that are often used. About one-fifth of districts (23% of the 86% of 
districts that target) seem not to be in compliance with this provision of the law. 

Although a substantial percentage of districts with multiple schools report that 
they target to only some of the schools in their districts, there is little evidence 
that the 1990 Act's guidance on criteria for funds targeting has affected the 
number of schools receiving support. Fifty-seven percent of the districts with 
multiple schools report that they target particular schools for receipt of Perkins 
Title II-C funds. 15 However, these districts report that 64 percent of their high 
schools received support in FY93, exactly the same percentage of schools as 
received support in FY91, the final year of the 1984 legislation. The new rules do 
not seem to have limited the number of schools with Perkins support. 
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111 fact, there was no reason to assume that the 1990 legislation would decrease 
the percentage of schools receiving support. Evidence from studies of the 
implementation of the 1984 legislation showed that funds were already targeted 
on particular schools or programs. 16 The intent of the new rules was to ensure 
targeting to schools and /or programs with concentrations of disadvantaged 
students. 

Case Study Findings on Directly Funded Districts 

Information from case studies of eight school districts with individual grants (the 
Funding Case Studies) reinforce survey findings and expand our understanding 
of the within-district targeting of funds. These districts were selected for study 
because they had major increases or decreases in their basic grant funds under 
the 1990 Act Most are large districts and are not typical of all grantees. Almost 
all of these districts have targeted some resources to specific schools based upon 
special populations, but there are still substantial resources allocated on the basis 
of other criteria (Figure 1.1). None of the districts described allocations to 
programs based on concentrations of special need students, although within 
individual schools this form of targeting was mentioned. In other words, case 
study districts decided first which schools would receive funds; then, within 
those schools, some district (or school) staff decided which programs would 
receive assistance. (However, systematic information on within-school targeting 
was not collected as part of the study.) 

Six of the eight districts explicitly target funds to schools with concentrations of 
special populations, but the proportion of II-C funds targeted varies 
considerably. Across the districts, the proportions range from almost all basic 
grant monies in the two smallest districts (with only two high schools) to less 
than half the funds in some of the largest districts. In most of the large districts, 
central staff or committees also consider individual school needs for equipment, 
curriculum materials, or other resources in allocating resources. Their decisions 
about need plav a significant independent role in determining actual allocations 
to schools, sometimes diluting the effects of targeting on special populations. 

In addition, almost all the districts retain funds for services described as district- 
wide, such as career guidance and vocational assessment, special needs 
coordinators, in-service training, and administrative staff (such as persons 
coordinating academic-vocational integration or evaluation). Though the 
activities are consistent with the purposes of the Act, where these staff provide 
assistance or these services are used may have little to do with within-district 
concentrations of special needs students. 

When districts in the case studies target resources to schools with special 
populations, they generally do so on the basis of absolute numbers, not 
proportions of special needs students. Because of the ways data are maintained, 
counting mechanisms vary, but one common approach is to add together the 
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Figure LI 

Perkins Title II-C Allocation Decisions and Expenditures in 
Eight School Districts 



School District 
Characteristics 



Lnrge, urban district, 
17,000 students grades 9- 
12, 75% qualify for 
free /reduced price lunch 
93% minority; 20 
comprehensive high 
schools (1 with strong 
vocational emphasis), 2 
magnet programs (1 is 
vocational) 



Large, urban district, 
20,000 students in 9-12, 
32% qualify for 
free/reduced price lunch, 
declining enrollment until 
recently, 8 comprehensive 
high schools, 1 area 
vocational facility 



Methods for Within-District 
II-C Allocation 



Committee of teachers and 
administrators meets annually to 
determine allocations. In FY9l, it 
decided to spend funds in all 
schools but to spend additional 
funds obtained under new Act 
(approximately two-thirds of 
basic grant) in 7 schools with 
highest numbers of 
disadvantaged students. In FY93, 
decided to add 6 more schools on 
same basis. The rest of the schools 
will be added in FY94, so that all 
will be supported at about the 
same rate. 



All funds described as allocated 
district-wide, but aide slots are 
targeted to particular 
occupational programs in ail high 
schools (more aides are in school* 
with large LEP populations); 
guidance program serves all 9th 
graders; academic-vocational 
integration program was initially 
in the area school and is moving" 
into some comprehensive high 
schools; job placement and 
exceptional student programs are 
boused at the area school and 
rotate to all schools; equipment is 
primarily for the area school. 



FY93II-C Grant Sizes and 
Expenditures 



$1,329,509 

1) Learning Centers in all high schools by 
? n A°£ FY94 ' Ench will include computer 
lab (30 networked PCs), 2 interactive 
audio-video consoles, and 3 Associate 
Teachers. Centers will provide academic 
remediation and career guidance during 
and after school hours. Main aim: students 
in vocational classes pass state graduation 
requirements. 

2) Form academic-vocational integration 
teams at each school and plan activities 
(Perkins pays for teacher time, equipment 
curriculum/materials purchases). 

3) Two district-wide officials: job 
placement coordinator, special populations 
director. r r 

4) Small amounts for teacher inservice 
attending regional and national meetings. 



$2,000,000 

1) $700,000: 24 instructional aides for 
vocational teachers, including inservice for 
aides and teachers 

2) $800 000: 4 teachers and 1 administrator 
curriculum development, materials, and 
teacher inservice to implement 
academic/vocational integration 

3) $250,000: 3 counselors and 1 support 
person to implement 9th grade vocational 
assessment district wide; 3 job placement 
personnel plus support 

4) $250,000: equipment tor Learning Center 
at area school (hardware, software 
camera, video, etc.) 

5) $140,000: development of vocational 
programs for special education students 

(continued) 
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Figure 1.1 (continued) 
Perkins Title II-C Allocation Decisions and Expenditures in 
Eight School Districts 





School District 
Characteristics 


Methods for Within-District 
II-C Allocation 


FY93 II-C Grant Sizes and 
Expenditures 






Large district with 
suburban towns, 29,000 
students in 9-12, heavily 
minority, 29% qualify for 
free /reduced price lunch; 
20 comprehensive high 
schools (5 with extensive 
vocational education), 2 
alternative high schools, 5 
special education schools 


More than half of funds are 
allocated to high schools with the 
highest absolute numbers of 
disadvantaged students (not 
proportions) based on duplicated 
rmmr«4 miecial population 

V. I'll 1113 ytiii si/v^iiii r r 

characteristics count equally). In 
FY92, 5 schools received funds; in 
FY93, 6 schools were added. 
Teams at the schools decide on 
uses of funds and received grants 
ranging from $16,000 to $81,000 in 
FY93 based on a district formula. 
The rest of the funds support 
district vocational staff and 
various guidance services (tor 
accounting purposes, these are 
"allocated" across the schools 
with Perkins funds). 


$941,486 

1) 11 schools received grants ranging from 
$16,000 to $81,000. Bulk of funds have been 
used for purchases of hardware and 
software for vocational assessment and 
academic remediation. Also funds for 
technical assistants in career and 
remediation labs, joint curriculum 
development among academic and 
vocational teachers, inservice in guidance. 

2) Small grants to 2 alternative high 
schools for support services. 

3) $55,000 to develop learning styles 
assessment for 7th grade students district 
wide. 

4) LJlStnCi~WKlc StM \ lLLr> if in tin n •-' 

central office vocational staff, 1 vocational 
support person in a school, child 
development aides and other services in 
alternative schools, additional $41,000 for 
administration. 


Small, rural district, 1,650 
students in 9-12, 2 high 
schools, growing 
population, few 
minorities, median 
income high for state. 


All funds are allocated to the high 
school with the highest absolute 
number of special population 
students (the other high school 
appeared to have a higher 
proportion). 


$48,000 

1) $46,000 to establish a second career 
counseling position at one high school 
(aimed at special population students 
without respect to enrollment in vocational 
education). 

2) $2,000 for inservice training. 


Medium sized urban 
district, 1 1 ,243 students in 
9-12, 60% qualify for free 
lunch, 9% special 
education, large 
percentage are minority; Ci 
comprehensive, 3 magnet 
2 alternative, and 1 
special ed high school; 
district also feeds to 
county area school. 


District shifts about half of 
resources across 2 technical and 4 
other comprehensive high schools 
— as one school completes 
purchases (vocational equipment, 
career guidance hard /software) 
funds move to other schools; 
other half of resources are 
personnel shown as district-wide 
services, not funds allocated to 
individual schools — but in fact 
the funds support one position at 
each comprehensive high school. 


$980,286 

1 ) Curriculum and equipment purchases 
for career guidance, special ed career 
education. 

2) 6 career counselors with necessary 
equipment and supplies. 




- 1 — (continual) 
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Figure 1.1 (continued) 
Perkins Title II-C Allocation Decisions and Expenditures i 
Eight School Districts 



School District 
Characteristics 


Methods for Within-District 
II-C Allocation 


FY93 II-C Cnnf ^tac ar>rl 

Expenditures 


Small poor district near 
large metro area, growing 
population, 4,261 
students in 9-12, 2 high 
schools, 90% minority, 
50% qualify for 
free/ reduced price lunch 
at high schools, 6-7% 
special education 


Three quarters of funds go to 
school with the greatest 
proportion of special needs 
students, although the two 
schools are fairly similar. The 
school receiving the funds has 
more vocational programs, 
however. Within the school, 
programs needing equipment 
receive support The rest of the 
funds are retained for district- 
wide staff and other needs. 


$101,900 

1 ) $35,000 computers and CAD software 
for construction graphics drafting 
program. 

z) $15,000 travti for vocational student 
organizations. 

3) $40,000 salaries: special populations 
coordinator, assessment clerk for data 
collection. 

4) Small amounts for teacher inservice on 
vocational/academic integration. 


Large, urban district, high 
percentage special needs 
students, declining 
enrollment; 4 
comprehensive high 
schools, 5 magnet high 
schools, district feeds to 3 
area schools in county. 


No information available on 
within-district allocations. Under 
court-ordered desegregation, the 
bulk of funds are transferred to a 
county area school district 
originally designed to serve 
special ed students. Funds are 
used for the general support of 
city students at three area schools 
in that district. 


$1,784, 000 

1) $1,472,000 transferred to area school 
district to support full-day tuition and 
supplemental services (counseling, 
supplemental and resource teachers, 
interpreters, special ed teachers) for 396 
special population students from district. 

2) $71,000 equipment for vocational 
assessment system, basic skills lab, support 
staff. rr 

3) $68,000 for guidance/counseling/ 
placement services. 

4) $32,000 for program improvement. 


M ed i u m s i zed s u b u rba n 
district in fast growing 
county; 6 comprehensive 
high schools, 13,261 
students in 9-12, 25% 
minority. 


Funds allocated to schools and 
programs based on "need" 
determined bv schnnl nwnuivk k\ 
district staff. An additional 
consideration has been added 
with the 1990 legislation: the 2 
schools with highest numbers of 
free lunch and below C students 
received more funds in FY92 
(each had about 1 /3 of resources), 
the schools with greatest numbers 
of disabled received more funds 
in FY<>3 (about 28 percent of 
resources), and the school with 
more LEP students will receive 
more funds next vear (it received 
almost no funds m FY93). 


$249,700 

1) $63,000, 2.5 FTE special ed salaries 
(teaching assistant, part costs of 6 job 
coaches — one for each school — located at 
work sites, part of work experience 
specialist). 

2) $17,000 aide to auto body program at 
one school. 

3) $24,700 inservice, workshops for 
vocational teachers across district. 

4) $48,000 upgrading automotive mechanic 
program at one school. 

5) $70,000 equipment and other expenses 
for expanding technology education at one 
high school, 

6) $26,000 district vocational assessment 
program. 
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total numbers of special population characteristics (i.e., number of economically 
disadvantaged students plus number of students with IEPs plus number of LEP 
students, etc.) with each characteristic counting equally. Schools with the highest 
total number of characteristics receive the funds. This means that all special 
population characteristics count equally and that large schools are more likely 
than small schools to receive funds. One reason this method is used may be that 
districts do not have individual-level student data available that would allow 
them to determine the (unduplicated) number of special population students in 
each school. Only one of the districts in the case studies considers the proportion 
of special populations to a school's total enrollment in allocations to schools. 

At the time the case studies were conducted (FY93), some of the districts were 
still implementing a system for carrying out suballocations, while others were 
examining the effects of previous suballocations and making changes. The most 
common change appeared to be expanding the number of schools receiving 
funding. The expansion seems to have been motivated by political pressures and 
a strong sense among administrators about "fairness" to all schools (especially 
those schools that had built up substantial vocational offerings over the years but 
did not have high concentrations of special populations). Districts that received 
substantial increases in basic grant funds under the 1990 Act apparently faced 
acute pressures to spread these new funds across many schools. 

From both the survey and the case study data, it appears that the within-district 
allocation of basic grant funding needs to be more fully specified. There are 
several questions: (a) Do the within-district allocation requirements extend to all 
basic grant funds, including (for example) personnel slots as well as funds for 
purchases? If so, what procedures should districts use to allocate slots? (b) 
Should there be rules for the extent of funds concentration — that is, how should 
districts decide when funds are sufficiently concentrated? (c) How should special 
populations be taken into account in suballocations — for example, should all 
characteristics count equally? Should allocations be based on absolute numbers 
of students or on proportions? (d) Should there be opportunities, over time, to 
shift some funds among schools independent of their concentrations of special 
populations, or to favor different special populations (special education students 
one year, LEP students the next)? Clearly, districts are currently making quite 
different ad hoc decisions on these matters. 

Suballocations for Districts in Consortia 

Although most districts in consortia report that services are offered consortium 
wide (85%), 67 percent report targeting Title II-C funds to specific programs 
within their districts (Table 1.4). 17 Further, almost half the consortium districts 
with more than one school (47%) also report within-district funds allocation to 
specific schools. Both of these targeting rates are lower than the within-district 
targeting rates for districts with individual grants, but they clearly suggest that 
consortia are suballocating as well as operating the joint programs envisioned in 
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the rules. These findings are not surprising, however, given that the average 
consortium includes over seven school districts and its Perkins II-C grant is 
larger than the average grant to an individual district. Further, in the Followup 
Survey, districts in consortia are almost as likely to report that they target basic 
grant funds to specific schools or programs as are districts as a whole. 18 

THE USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

The 1990 Act offers more direction on within-district funds allocation but also 
seeks to provide greater local flexibility in the use of funds. Once they arrive at 
districts (and schools or programs), federal funds may be used for virtually any 
activity, so long as the activity provides equitable participation to special 
populations. Previous legislation had detailed rules for which students could 
receive support (set-asides for students with disabilities, disadvantaged students, 
adults in need of retraining) and what the funds could buy (funds under the set- 
asides for disadvantaged students or students with disabilities could only be 
used to pay for half of the greater or excess costs of providing services to 
students who met the definitions). The new legislation allows the funds to be 
spent for any purpose or student so long as the larger goal is to enhance 
vocational education in the school or program. This latitude is designed to 
increase local discretion and enable federal funds to be used for school-wide or 
program-wide vocational reform. 

This new intent to provide flexibility in spending resources was, to a degree, 
overshadowed by a debate over support services. Much like the previous 
legislation, the 1990 Act included service requirements for special populations 
that complicated efforts to draw a distinction between fund allocation rules and 
the uses of federal resources. The legislation required recipients of funds to 
assure that they were providing various special populations with support 
services to enable them to succeed in vocational education. Under the 1984 
legislation, states and recipients viewed the set-aside funds as the resources 
available to provide those services. 

The 1990 Act did not clarify the relationship between the support service 
requirements and federal funds. In fact, it extended the service requirements to 
postsecondary institutions as well as school districts. Further, in eliminating the 
set-asides, the legislation appeared to remove what many state and local officials 
had viewed as unofficial limits on their financial responsibility to provide 
support services. The new legislation appeared to open the door to use of all 
basic grant funds for special services. The debate now centered on whether 
school districts were obligated to provide such services even when federal funds 
were exhausted, with the original regulations holding that they were not. 
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Uses of Funds at the Secondary Level 

According to survey results, the most frequent uses of Title II-C funds by school 
districts with individual grants were for purchases of materials, followed by 
investments in upgrading staff capacity to implement new programs (Table 1.6). 
They were less likely to use their funds to provide supplemental services for 
special population students. 

Specifically, survey respondents were asked to select which uses their districts 
supported from a list of 22 possible uses of Perkins basic grant funds. In FY93 the 
three top choices among individually funded districts were: 

• Purchase of occupationally-relevant equipment (82% of districts) 

• Purchase of vocational curriculum materials (81% of districts) 

• Purchase of materials (computers, software, or curricula) for learning labs 
or other remedial programs (76% of districts). 

Most of the next several choices focused on staff activities or staff development: 

• Curriculum development or modification (75% of districts) 

• Staff development to support vocational-academic integration (68% of 
districts) 

• Career counseling or guidance activities (68% of districts) 

• Other efforts to support the integration of academic and vocational 
education (62% of districts). 

The use of Perkins funds to provide supplemental services for special 
populations occurred in 60 percent of the directly funded districts, and 
development or expansion of tech-prep programs in 50 percent, rounding out the 
top ten uses. It should be noted that supplemental services are not the only 
expenditures that affect special populations students. For example, learning labs 
are likely to provide remedial academic assistance, hence they serve education- 
ally disadvantaged students disproportionately. If all the questionnaire 
categories that identify services for special populations are combined, 87 percent 
of districts with individual grants are found to have spent Perkins resources in at 
least one of them. These categories include the purchase of materials for learning 
labs, adapting equipment for students with disabilities, remedial courses, and 
special populations coordinators. 

The use of federal funds for purchases of equipment and curriculum materials 
has been noted in other studies of federal vocational education legislation as 
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Table 1.6 

Ten Most-Often-Selected Uses of Title II-C Funds, FY 93: 
Districts With Individual Grants, Urban Districts, Districts in Consortia, and 

Postsecondary Institutions 



Percent Indicating Some Title II-C Funds 
Used in Category 





Districts 










With 


Urban 






Use Category 


Individual 


School 


Districts in 


Postsecondary 


Grants 


Districts 


Consortia 


Institutions 


Staff development for 


68 


85 


85 


61 


vocational-academic 










integration 










Other staff development 


58 


80 


65 


a 


Other efforts to integrate 


62 


74 


71 


62 


academic and vocational 










education 










Purchase of occupationally 


82 


88 


67 


77 


related equipment 










Purchase of vocational 


81 


90 


72 


73 


curriculum materials 










Purchase of materials 


76 


88 


67 


73 


(computers, software, 










curricula) for learning lab 










or othpr rpmoHiril 










programs 










Curriculum development or 


75 


81 


72 


67 


modification 










Support services for special 


60 


81 


53 


87 


population students 










Career counseling or 


68 


76 


69 


81 


guidance 










Development of tech prep 


50 


76 


55 


.i 


Hiring vocational staff (other 


■i 


a 




70 


than special populations 










coordinator) 










Remedial courses 


a 






60 



a Nol one 1 of Ion most commonly selected uses. 



Sources: VWS Followup Surveys of Schools Districts and Postsecondary Institutions 
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well. Such uses are essentially one-time expenditures, which means that they do 
not lock districts into the kinds of multiyear commitments necessitated by 
spending resources to hire staff or to introduce new programs with extensive 
development periods. Possible expenditures of these latter types — such as 
hiring special populations coordinators, hiring other vocational staff, 
apprenticeship programs — were included in the list of possible fund uses and 
did not rank among the top ten district expenditure choices. It is important to 
remember, however, that the fact that many districts indicate they use funds for a 
purpose does not mean the use commands the greatest share of their basic grant 
resources. 

Directly funded districts with concentrations of special population students 
spend funds differently than directly funded districts as a whole. As Table 1.7 
shows, the quartile of individually funded districts with the largest concentration 
of special population students spent resources on a wider range of activities than 
did other individually-funded districts. In particular, they were considerably 
more likely to spend resources for vocational-academic integration, learning labs, 
curriculum development/modification, development of new courses, support 
services for special populations, and tech prep. Spending in more categories does 
not necessarily mean that these districts spread resources more thinly, however, 
as this quartile includes many of the largest school districts in the country. 

Expenditure priorities reported by urban districts also look different than those 
reported by all districts with individual grants (Table 1.6). (Seventy-six percent of 
urban districts with Perkins funding received individual grants.) Urban districts 
are more likely than others to report that they use federal funds for each of the 
top ten uses cited above. They are particularly more likely to use federal funds 
for supplemental services and for various forms of staff development. For urban 
districts, the use of funds for supplemental services ranks fifth rather than ninth 
(its rank for districts as a whole). 

School districts in consortia were also asked about expenditures, and their 
responses show some differences from those of districts with individual grants. 
Districts belonging to consortia were more likely to report using basic grant 
funds for staff development, particularly that focused on academic-vocational 
integration (Table 1.6). They were less likely to report using funds to purchase 
equipment and materials. Consortium members were slightly less likely than 
individual districts to report using federal funds for support services for special 
populations, ranking this use 10th. These findings support the notion that 
consortia tend to offer, or make available, widely applicable services to their 
participating districts — staff development is probably the best example of that 
type of service. 

Regardless of spending pattern, few school districts consider Perkins Act or other 
federal funds adequate to cover the costs of services for special populations. Only 
13 percent of individually funded districts and 18 percent of districts in consortia 
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Table 1.7 

Individually-Funded Districts' Uses of Perkins Funds, by District Special 
Population Quartiles (Percent of Districts) 





Quartile 






Med- 


Med- 




Use Category 


Low 


Low 


High 


High 


Staff development to support integration 


64 


59 


55 


85 


Other start development activities 


67 


36 


62 


63 


Other staff efforts to support integration 


66 


51 


61 


76 


Purchase occupationally-relevant equipment 


71 


82 


76 


89 


Purchase vocational curriculum materials 


75 


69 


80 


88 


Purchase material for learning labs 


79 


56 


68 


90 


Curriculum development or modification 


79 


56 


68 


90 


Support services for special population students 


56 


52 


63 


71 


Career counseling/guidance activities 


69 


63 


63 


72 


Develop/expand tech-prep programs 


49 


36 


48 


70 


Develop "all aspects" curriculum 


34 


17 


28 


41 


Adapt equipment for disabled students 


19 


28 


32 


40 


Remedial courses 


23 


26 


34 


32 


Special populations coordinator 


24 


20 


36 


25 


Hiring other vocational staff 


36 


31 


49 


51 


Establish/ expand industry-education partnerships 


47 


19 


36 


41 


Develop/ expand vocational performance assessment 


31 


26 


52 


37 


Create/ expand vocational course sequences 


40 


41 


40 


65 


Apprenticeship programs 


5 


8 


8 


8 


Program part of state/local economic development 


29 


29 


20 


36 


Purchase services from other providers 


38 


21 


19 


41 


Upgrade teacher competencies at institutions of 


57 


26 


24 


34 


higher education 









Source: 1993 Followup Survey of School Districts 
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report that federal funds fully cover the costs of such services (Table 1.8). Some 
45 percent of districts with individual grants and 44 percent of districts in 
consortia are using non-federal funds as well to pay for these services. In 
addition, a sizable minority of districts (42% individually funded districts and 
39% of those in consortia) provide services only to the extent possible with 
federal funds. 



Table 1.8 

Sufficiency of Resources for Services to Special Populations: 
School Districts With Individual Grants, School Districts in Consortia, and 
Postsecondary Institutions, FY93 (Percent) 



Sufficiency of Resources 


Districts With 
Individual 
Grants 


Districts in 
Consortia 


Postsecondary 
Institutions 


Federal funds cover the 
costs 


13 


18 


12 


Nonfederal funds are 
also used to cover 
costs 3 


45 


44 


74 


Federal funds do not 
cover costs; costs 
covered only to 
extent possible with 
federal funds 


42 


39 


14 



a Questionnaire to school districts said "only" nonfederal funds were used to pay for services 
while questionnaire to postsecondary institutions did not include the term "only." Nonetheless, 
the other response choices exclude only the possibility that nonfederal funds are used, not that 
nonfederal funds are the only source of funds. 



Sources: 1993 Followup Surveys of School Districts and Postsecondary Institutions 

Findings on Expenditures From the Funding Case Studies 

Among the Funding Case Study sites, the large school districts appear to be 
using Perkins II-C funds somewhat differently than the smaller districts. 19 
Districts with substantial funds are investing in staff more than in equipment 
(Figure 1.1). Staff supported with Perkins II-C funds include instructional aides, 
guidance counselors, coordinators of special populations, and teachers or 
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administrators conducting curriculum development efforts (such as vocational- 
academic integration). Smaller districts are also hiring staff, but equipment 
purchases are more likely to figure prominently. Although Figure 1.1 does not 
display this information, the greatest use of Perkins II-C funds for staff positions 
seems to be occurring in the districts that experienced large increases in their 
basic grants under the 1990 Act. Many of these districts, with large 
concentrations of disadvantaged students, have also experienced severe budget 
constraints and staff cutbacks in the past several years. 

Across the case study sites, equipment purchases are primarily for computers 
and software for learning centers. In this respect, the case study sites do not 
reflect districts as a whole, which were somewhat more likely to report purchases 
of occupationally relevant equipment. In the case study sites, basic grant funds 
are being used to establish or augment centers that provide remedial academic 
instruction. Some centers limit their access to students enrolled in vocational 
courses, while others do not. The equipment used for academic remediation may 
also be used to provide vocational assessments and career information, however. 
Since this category of purchase (vocational assessment) was not included in the 
Followup Survey, some survey respondents may have selected "occupationally 
relevant equipment" to categorize this type of purchase. Guidance services from 
central administrative offices are almost always available to all students, not only 
to students in occupational programs. 

Finally, in-service training for teachers appears to be a relatively small 
expenditure item among the case study sites. It may be that curriculum 
development activities include substantial resources for in-service training but 
that the in-service costs associated with curriculum development are not shown 
separately. In addition, the states provide much in-service training. 

Uses of Federal Funds in Postsecondary Institutions 

At the postsecondary level, the most common reported uses of basic grant funds 
are different than at the secondary level, with services for special populations a 
more common use of funds (Table 1.6). While purchases of materials are also 
prominent at the postsecondary level, expenditures for support services and for 
staff play a more prominent role than at the secondary level. Some of the 
differences across the levels may be due to differences in the ways secondary and 
postsecondary institutions view their mission and the boundaries of occupational 
programs, a point discussed further below. 

At the postsecondary level, 87 percent of institutions with basic grants report that 
they use Title ll-C funds for supplemental services. Only 12 percent indicate that 
federal funds are sufficient to meet the need for these services (a rate comparable 
to the secondary level), but postsecondary institutions are more likely than 
school districts to indicate that they use nonfederal funds to pay for special 
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services — 74 percent of postsecondary institutions in contrast to 45 percent of 
school districts with direct grants (Table 1.8). 

The second most common expenditure at the postsecondary level is career 
counseling or guidance, meaning that the top two expenditure categories entail 
ongoing staff costs. Purchases of equipment, curriculum materials, and materials 
for learning labs are ranked next. In addition, postsecondary institutions indicate 
that hiring vocational staff (such as coordinators or other specialists, teachers' 
aides, or paraprofessionals) as well as supporting remedial or developmental 
courses are among their ten most common uses of Perkins funds. These items are 
not among the ten highest ranked items at the secondary level. 

While these findings about differences between secondary and postsecondary 
uses of federal funds are intriguing, their significance should not be overplayed. 
In part, the differences in funding choices may reflect differences in the ways 
secondary and postsecondary institutions view the boundaries of occupational 
programs. At the secondary level, students are enrolled to obtain a general 
education, of which occupational training may be one part. Consequently, most 
instruction, including most remediation and support services, is offered (and 
funded) within the context of general education. It is not viewed as the 
responsibility of occupational education. Expenditures under the Perkins Act are 
likely to be spent on activities linked fairly closely to the responsibilities of 
occupational programs or to the students in occupational courses. The main 
exception appears to be vocational assessment and career guidance. 

At the postsecondary level (i.e., at community colleges and technical institutes), 
students enroll to pursue various occupational or academic goals. For those who 
enroll in occupational programs, the program is the general context for 
education. All instruction may be seen as focused on helping the student reach 
his or her occupational goal and hence all expenditures associated with program 
completion may be seen as appropriate for Perkins funds. These expenditures 
would include the support of general counseling and remediation. 

It is also important to keep in mind that discussions of the uses of federal funds 
tell us little about how school districts and postsecondary institutions support 
occupational offerings as a whole. We are observing only a small piece of the 
funding pie. Estimates generally hold that federal funds account for 4 or 5 
percent of the costs of secondary occupational programs (there are no 
comparable estimates at the postsecondary level). At most, the examination of 
how recipients spend federal funds can help us understand how school districts 
and postsecondary institutions use money at the margin, that is, the limited 
discretionary funding provided by federal Perkins funds. 
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CONCLUSION 

Nationally, about 37.8 percent of Perkins Title II-C funds were allocated to 
postsecondary recipients in FY93, a 6.4 percent decrease in funds to the 
postsecondary sector over the first two years of implementation of the 1990 Act. 
Statutory requirements that states conduct needs assessments and estimate 
secondary and postsecondary shares in state plans appear to have had an impact 
on sector shares, as most of the changes in shares occurred in the first year of the 
new legislation. 

A number of changes in within-state allocations identified in the Interim Report 
continued into the second year of Perkins implementation (FY93). These included 
the decrease in the number of basic grant awards, the increase in the size of 
remaining awards (at both levels, but especially at the secondary level), and the 
large-scale formation of school district consortia. Federally specified formulas for 
within-state basic grant allocations have also resulted in greater concentration of 
federal funds in school districts and postsecondary institutions with disadvan- 
taged students, as well as in urban areas. On the other hand, because of the 
widespread formation of consortia, Perkins funds are now disbursed to more 
districts than they had been in the past. 

New Perkins rules for allocations within school districts are being implemented 
in most districts with individual grants, but a number of implementation issues 
have arisen. Most districts with individual grants allocate some funds to schools 
or programs and retain some funds for use at the district level. District-wide 
services may not be considered subject to the Perkins within-district priority on 
funding sites and programs with the highest concentrations of special popula- 
tions. Rules about within-district allocations in the 1990 Act do not appear to 
have changed the total number of schools receiving support. 

Case study findings suggest that administrators balance legal requirements to 
give priority to schools and programs with concentrations of disadvantaged 
students, with desires to support schools or programs that need to upgrade 
offerings or that are seen as high quality and hence deserving of support. The 
case study sites also reveal that districts making allocation decisions are more 
likely to consider absolute numbers rather than proportions of special needs 
students in a school when determining within-district allocations. 

School districts with individual grants report that purchase of equipment or 
curriculum materials is a primary use for some portion of their basic grant funds, 
followed by expenditures aimed at upgrading staff capacity. Supplemental 
services are reported as a use of Perkins funds in only 60 percent of the districts, 
but 87 percent of districts have spent funds on at least one kind of service aimed 
at special population studcMits. Districts with the greatest concentrations of 
special population students and urban districts report a somewhat different set 
of spending priorities, including a greater likelihood of using funds for supple- 
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mental services. Case study districts, most of which are relatively large, appear to 
be using Title II-C funds for instructional and counseling staff more than for 
equipment. Their equipment purchases are likely to be for computers and 
software in learning labs that offer remediation as well as career assessment and 
guidance. 

Roughly 60 percent of districts say that all needed supplemental services are 
provided; roughly 40 percent say that these services are provided only insofar as 
federal funds permit. 

Postsecondary institutions report that supplemental services for special 
populations and career guidance and counseling are the most likely uses of at 
least some of their II-C funds. This difference from secondary recipients of basic 
grant funds may not reflect actual differences in services available to special 
needs students at each level, however, because special needs students in 
secondary schools receive many support services outside of vocational 
education. Further, it is important to remember that Perkins funds account for 
extremely small shares of occupational funds at both levels. At most, the uses of 
Perkins funds show how districts and institutions spend resources at the margin. 

The findings about within-state and within-district basic grant allocations and 
expenditures lead to a number of specific recommendations for consideration by 
federal policymakers. They include: 

(1) Specifying the role of consortia at secondary and postsecondary levels. The 
1990 Act and subsequent regulations anticipated that consortia would be used 
primarily for a limited purpose — to enable very small school districts to 
band together, obtain relatively small grants, and operate joint projects. 
Actual consortia are large in dollar terms and involve many districts, 
although consortia account for only about 35 percent of basic grant funds at 
the secondary level. Given their size (and findings about grant 
suballocations within participating members), it is important to spell out 
the conditions under which consortia should be formed and operate. It 
should be emphasized that consortia cannot be bookkeeping entities 
established by states in order to move resources among districts or 
institutions independent of the within-state formulas. This issue takes on 
even greater importance now that the consortium provision has been 
extended to the postsecondary level. 

(2) Reconsidering the concept of targeting by program within multischool 
districts. At first blush this appears to be a policy of symmetry — it is a 
means for districts with only one secondary school (or for postsecondary 
institutions) to concentrate funds in much the same way districts with 
multiple schools might concentrate on particular schools. Nonetheless, this 
option is also provided to multischool districts. In case study sites, all of 
which had multiple schools, we saw no evidence that targeting to programs 
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with concentrations of special needs students was used exclusively. If some 
districts with multiple schools did target by program exclusively, however, it 
could result in funds flowing to programs in schools with both large and 
small concentrations of special needs students. This would not appear to be 
the intent of the Act. 

Moreover, targeting to programs could serve as an incentive to enroll special 
population students in the programs that receive funds, which may or may 
not be in their best educational interests. Congress should consider the 
merits of targeting funds to sites but not to programs. 

(3) Specifying the within-district process of allocating funds to individual 
schools (or to programs in one-school districts and postsecondary 
institutions). This may entail a formula or a set of conditions that should be 
met. As we have already noted, districts with multiple schools are using 
different ways of suballocating to individual schools and are suballocating 
varying percentages of their basic grant funds. (Comparable program-level 
suballocation information in one-school districts and postsecondary institutions 
is not currently available.) Several areas warrant additional direction: 

• Do the within-district allocation requirements extend to all basic 
grant funds, including personnel slots as well as funds for 
purchases? If so, what procedures should districts use to allocate 
slots, staff time, or other non-money resources? 

• Should there be formulas or rules for extent of concentration — that is, 
how should districts decide when funds are sufficiently concentrated? 

• How should special populations be counted in suballocations — 
should all characteristics count equally,. for example? Are 
allocations based on absolute numbers or proportions equally 
desirable? 

• Should there be opportunities, over time, to shift some funds 
among schools independent of their concentrations of special 
populations, or to favor different special population considerations 
at different times (e.g., special education students one year, LEP 
students the next)? 

(4) Clarifying the scope of grantee responsibility for support services for 
special populations. In one form or another, provisions mandating support 
services have now been law for a decade, yet there continues to be debate 
over whether these are directions for the use of basic grant funds or service 
mandates. In the 1990 Act, the support service requirements were extended to 
postsecondary grant recipients as well. There is clearly a need for Congress 
to state explicitly whether these requirements extend beyond the use of 
Title II-C funds. 
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ENDNOTES 

1 U.S. Department of Education (1994), National Assessment of Vocational Education: Interim 
Report to Congress. 

2 These funds are distributed under Title II-C, and are called the "basic program" in the 
legislation. The formulas for distribution of these funds to eligible recipients are 
described in detail in Chapter 2 of the Interim Report. 

3 The postsecondary formula is still subject to some differences in interpretation because it 
is based on the number of Pell Grant recipients enrolled in vocational programs, leaving 
it to states or individual institutions to further define vocational enrollments. 

4 Interim Report, Chapter 2, Table 2.2. These findings draw heavily on information from 
Klein, S., et al. (1994), State Allocation of Basic Grant Funds: A Comparison of the Carl D. 
Perkins Acts of 1 984 and 1 990, MPR Associates. 

5 To maintain comparability, Title II-C funding is compared with funding under the 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and adult set-asides and program improvement funds 
under the 1984 Act. 

6 See Interim Report, Chapter 2, Table 2.3. 

7- Interim Report, Chapter 2, Table 2.2; National Center for Education Statistics (1988), State 
Policies Concerning Vocational Education, Survey Report (NCES 89-420), Table B-l, U.S. 
Department of Education. 

8 These figures have not been adjusted for inflation. 

9 This and other information from the Followup Survey are drawn from tables included in 
Chaney, B. (1994), 7993 Followup Surveys, National Assessment of Vocational Education 
Prog raj} is, Sumy Report, Westat. 

10 These figures have not been adjusted for inflation. 

11 Schools that fit neither category (community college or vocational-technical institute) 
indicate a lower participation rate (67 percent) but there are very few such institutions. 

12 Because it is not possible to make a break ut school districts at exactly 25% of students, 
26.7% of students and 3.2% of districts are in the quartile with the highest Chapter 1 
allocations. See Interim Report, Chapter 2, Table 2.7. 

1 3 Interim Report, Chapter 2, Table 2.9. 

14 Section 235 (b). 

15 Districts with multiple high schools include about 47% of the high schools in the United 
States. 

16 Muraskin, L. (1989), National Assessment of Vocational Education, Final Report, Volume II, 
Implementation of the Perkins Act, U.S. Department of Education. See especially Chapter 2. 
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The wording of the survey question leaves some ambiguity here. The question asked 
respondent districts whether Title II-C resources were used to provide "district-level or 
consortium-level services... ." 

Expenditures are discussed in the next section of this chapter. Eighty-two percent of 
consortia reported spending funds for specific purposes, as did 84% of all the districts 
receiving basic grant funds. 

It is important to remember that few small districts are included in the case study sites. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PERKINS ACT 



This chapter examines the role of states in administering the 1990 Perkins Act. It 
presents data on the size of state staffs administering secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education, drawn from the 1992 and 1993 Omnibus 
surveys of state directors of secondary and postsecondary vocational education. 
It then takes a more specific look at the relationship between state staff, federal 
resources, and state responsibilities, focusing on the secondary level. That 
discussion makes use of data from both sets of state surveys as well as state 
finance data on awards of Perkins funds to local recipients. The chapter explores 
the role of the federal government in providing states with guidance to 
administer federal vocational legislation; it is based upon state survey responses 
and a series of interviews conducted with federal officials. The discussion 
concludes with a presentation of school district views of state administrative 
performance. The data for the district perspective are drawn from the 1992 and 
1993 Omnibus surveys of districts. (The Omnibus Survey and other data 
collections are described in the Technical Appendix.) 

CHANCES IN STATE STAFFING AND RESPONSIBILITIES, 1990-1993 

The Interim Report presented evidence that the number of state staff available to 
administer secondary vocational education declined during the period from 1987 
to 1992, and that the remaining staff managed greater resources. 1 Most of the 
decline appeared to have occurred between 1990 and 1992, a period during 
which state agencies administering secondary vocational education saw a decline 
of at least 28 percent in federal vocational funds. This finding suggested that 
changes in the 1990 Perkins Act that shifted more resources to eligible recipients 
and away from state agencies probably accounted for the decline in staff. 
However, it was impossible to attribute the reduction in state staff to legislative 
changes with much confidence because (a) the nonvocational staff in the same 
state agencies or divisions also lost staff, and (b) there were no comparable 
reductions in vocational staff at state postsecondary agencies. 

Information updated to include the results of the 1993 Followup Survey 
continues to show a decline in the vocational staff of secondary state agencies 
between spring 1990 and spring 1993 (Table 2.1). The average number of state 
employees engaged fully or largely in administering secondary vocational 
education declined from 28.6 in 1990 to 24.1 in 1993, a relative decrease of 15.7 
percent. Declines in staffing of state vocational administration occurred in 28 of 
the 42 states for which comparable data exist in both years, meaning that 
approximately two-thirds of the states have experienced at least some decline. 
For the median state, staff devoted to administering secondary vocational 
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Table 2.1 

Number of State Administrators of Secondary Vocational Education, 

1990 and 1993 



Employee Date 


1990 


1993 


Average number of employees in state agency /division 
where administration of vocational programs is located 


57.5 


75.1 


Average number of employees in state agency/division 
administering secondary vocational education 


28.6 


24.1 


Median number of employees in state agency /division 
administering secondary vocational education 


25 


19.5 



NOTE: Data from 42 states. 



Sources: 1992 Omnibus Survey of Secondary State Directors; 1993 Followup Survey of Secondary 
State Directors 



education declined from 25 persons in 1990 to 19.5 persons in 1993. Furthermore, 
these declines occurred at the same time that the average number of overall staff 
in the same agencies or divisions increased. 

To see whether secondary-level state staffing levels are adequate to carry out 
necessary, administrative and leadership activities, we identified two indirect 
indicators of workload that might show relationships with staff size. First, we 
observed 1993 staffing levels in relation to federal dollars allocated to secondary 
education in each state. Second, we observed 1993 staffing levels in each state in 
relation to the number of secondary-level Perkins grant awards made by that 
state. 

With respect to federal funds, we found that states vary considerably in" Perkins 
dollars per professional staff member at the secondary 'level (Table 2.2). In 1993, 
the national average was $694,571 in Perkins grant funds allocated to secondary 
recipients per employee engaged in secondary vocational administration. 2 The 
median amount was only $343,363 per employee, however. The substantial 
difference between mean and median occurs because a relatively small number 
of states have very large fund-to-staff ratios (which raises the mean)/ while a 
substantial number of states spend much smaller amounts per staff member at 
the secondary level (less than $400,000). 

Changes in staffing appear to play a role in increasing the federal dollars 
allocated per staff member. If we observe separately those states with high and 
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Table 2.2 

Average Perkins Title 11-C Funds Allocated to Secondary Education Per 
Professional Employee Administering Secondary Education, 1993 







Number or btates 


i\UiTiDer or cnaieb 






with Decline in Staff 


for Which 1990 


Perkins II-C Funds Per 


Number of 


for Vocational 


Staff Data Are 


Professional Employee 


States 


Education, 1990-93 


Missing 


Less than $200,000 


14 


2 


0 


$200,000-$400,000 


12 


7 


2 


$400,001-$600,000 


3 


3 


0 


$600,001-$800,000 


4 


2 


2 


$800,001-$1,000,000 


1 


1 


0 


More than $1,000,000 


11 


10 


1 



Sources: 1993 Followup Survey of Secondary State Directors; 1992 State Finance Records 
Collection 



low federal dollars per employee in 1993, we find that the states with high 
dollars per employee were much more likely to have experienced a decline in 
staff between 1990 and 1993. Of the 10 states showing more than $1 million in 
1993 Perkins funds per professional employee for which staffing data are 
available in both years, all had declines in staff between 1990 and 1993; the 
median decline in those states was 74 percent. Of the 14 states with less than 
$200,000 per professional staff person, only two experienced declines in staff 
during the same period, and the declines were smaller. 3 On the whole, these 
findings suggest that grant award and monitoring responsibilities of individual 
staff members are greater in states that had large staff declines than in states that 
had smaller declines or increases in staff over the period. 

To provide a somewhat different gauge of the relationship between staffing and 
responsibilities or effort, we also observed the relation between staffing and 
number of awards to secondary recipients. This may be a better indicator of 
responsibilities than are dollars, because it is a more direct indicator of workload. 
State officials interact with grantees as entities on most issues, so the number of 
grantees in relation to staff is a good measure of the effort necessary to 
implement such Perkins initiatives as academic/vocational integration, 
standards and measures, or tech prep. Further, we already know that the number 
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of awards to secondary recipients declined by about 48 percent between the final 

0991 9»TcTT S il9 Vl ] T, d ^ firSt y™ ° f the ^90Tmendrnen 
(1991-92), as consortia were established.* This decline is greater than the 15 7 

LTween nw^H ^ T! T ati ° nal f ff ° Vera11 ' SU 8S estin g ^at the relationship 
between awards and staff may not be as strong as between dollars and staff. 

^t S n S T° f Stat6S/ ^ range ° f the S rants "Per-staff ratio is relatively small 
Table 2.3). Twenty-nine of the 43 states for which data are available have five or 
fewer secondary-level local grantees per professional employee in 1993 Onlv 
eight states show more than 10 local grantees per professional employee, and 
only four of those states have above 15. While not all professional staff are 
engaged in reviewing local plans, awarding grants, monitoring implementation 
or providing technical assistance to grantees, those activities consume a 
considerable portion of the time of many state vocational administrators 



Table 2.3 

Awards to Local Recipients per Professional Employee Administering 
Secondary Vocational Education and Changes in State Staff 1990-93 



Number of 
Awards per 
Professional 
Staff Member 


Number of 
States 


Number of 
States With 
50% or 
Greater 
Decline in 
Staff, 1990-93 


Number of 
States With 
Less Than 
50% Decline 
in Staff, 
1990-93 


Number of 
States With 
Increase in 
Staff, 
1990-93 


Number of 
States With 
Change in 

Staffing 
Unknown 


Less than 1 


9 


0 


2 


6 


1 


1-2.5 


8 


1 


2 


5 


0 


2.6-5 


12 


3 


6 


2 


1 


5.1-10 


6 


3 


2 


0 


1 


10.1-15 


4 


3 


0 


0 


1 


More than 15 


4 


3 


1 


0 


0 



CcXSLr 3 F ° ll0VVUP SurWy ° f St?condar y Statu Directors and 1992 State Finance Records 



States that experienced large staff declines between 1990 and 1993 reported more 
grants per employee in 1993 than states with small declines, but the differences 
were not as dramatic as the differences in federal funds per employee shown 
earlier Three of 13 states with large staff declines (50 percent or greater) reported 
more than 15 grantees per professional employee in 1993.* The median number 
of grants per employee was 8.7. In comparison, only one of 13 states with smaller 
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declines in staff reported more than 15 grantees per professional employee, and 
the median number of grants per employee for this group of states was 4.0. It 
should also be noted that 13 states reported increases in staff between 1990 and 
1993, and for those states the median number of awards per employee was 
approximately one. 

What stands out in these data, on both federal dollars and local awards in 
relation to state secondary-level staffing, is a small subset of states that have 
experienced declines in staffing to the point where it is questionable that they 
have sufficient staff to implement federal policy. This subset includes three states 
with declines in staffing of 50. percent or greater that show well over $2.5 million 
in federal funds per employee, and 42.5, 39.7, and 26 local awards per 
professional employee in 1993. It also includes one state showing 22.4 local 
awards per professional staff, but much smaller federal dollars per employee. 
Since complete data are not available for all states, it is possible that a few more 
states may fit this description as well. 

The data for this analysis may not show all staff engaged in administering 
vocational programs at the state level. The Followup surveys ask only about 
personnel in the agency or division responsible for administering vocational 
education. Some state education departments have cut staff and consolidated or 
reorganized their operations. Under such circumstances, responsibility for 
vocational education may be distributed beyond separate "divisions'' of 
vocational education. For example, funds allocation responsibilities may be 
shifted to a general office responsible for monitoring federal grants. Or, 
% responsibility for implementing standards and measures requirements may be 
lodged with a department-wide office of evaluation or assessment. Those staff 
are likely not to be captured in the survey data. 6 

At the postsecondary level, staff engaged fully or primarily in administering 
vocational education increased between 1990 and 1993 (Table 2.4). Combining 
data from the 1992 and 1993 surveys, we find that an average of 37.3 persons per 
state administered postsecondary vocational education in 1990, but the number 
increased to 59.3 by 1993. The percentage increase in average number of staff 
administering occupational education appears to be almost identical to the 
percentage increase in overall staff in the agencies in which postsecondary 
occupational education administration is housed. Median occupational staff sizes 
are much smaller at the postsecondary than the secondary level, however — 6.4 
persons in 1990 and 7.4 persons in 1993. In other words, a few states have very 
large state-level postsecondary occupational administrative staffs, but in most 
states the staffs are much smaller. 

These findings should be interpreted somewhat cautiously, for several reasons. 
First, the considerable differences across the states in vocational staff sizes may 
be due to differences in the ways in which states administer two-year 
postsecondary education; some states include administrators located at 
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Table 2.4 

Number of State Administrators of Postsecondary 
Vocational Education, 1990 and 1993 



Emnlovpp Data 


1990 


1993 


/Avtrrdge nuiTiDer or employees in state 


71.5 


114.6 


agency/division where administration of 




vocational programs is located 






Average number of employees in state 


37.3 


59.3 


agency/division administering postsecondary 




vocational education 






Number of employees in median state 


23.5 


32.0 


agency/division completing questionnaire 




Number of employees in median state/agency 


6.4 


7.4 


administering postsecondary vocational 




education 







Sources: 1992 Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary State Directors; 1993 Follovvup Survey of 
Postsecondary State Directors 



individual colleges in their state administrative data while others do not. Further 
many states do not have separate state offices for administration of 
postsecondary vocational programs, meaning that estimates of staff devoted to 
that activity are likely to be rough. Because of the apparent increase in state 
staffing as well as the limitations of the postsecondary data, we have not 
analyzed the relationship between state staffing and federal funds or number of 
awards. 7 

The reported changes in the number of vocational staff in secondary and 
postsecondary agencies parallel changes in vocational enrollments. In secondary 
districts, they are declining, while secondary enrollments in general are 
increasing. In postsecondary institutions, vocational enrollments are increasing 
along with all enrollments. 

STATE REPORTS ON ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 

Despite declining staff numbers, state directors of secondary (as well as 
postsecondary) vocational education report increases in staff time devoted to 
program oversight and technical assistance activities between 1990 and 1993 
These increases have occurred for both state-based functions and initiatives 
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triggered by the 1990 Act, with Perkins-related activities showing the largest 
gains. Roughly similar rates of increase in activities are reported at both 
secondary and postsecondary levels. 

In secondary agencies, state officials report increases in the time devoted to a 
wide range of activities (Table 2.5).* The activities examined range from 
certifying local programs to promoting business/ labor partnerships. Of 15 
nc vUies listed in the 1993 Followup Survey, the direction of change is positive 
0 e Z mc ease in time is reported) for 12. State officials are most likely to report 
ncr'eSes in time devoted to activities directly related to Perkins initiatives. For 
SampTe 88 percent of the secondary-level state directors report increasing t me 
devotee! ['to student performance measures and 78 percent report increasing time 
devoted to coordinating vocational and other educational programs. 

Even in the case of the three activities for which the direction of change is toward 
less state involvement, only a quarter or fewer of the state directors report actual 
decreases in time spent on those activities. Ironically, while standards and 
measures development is the item most often cited as an area for increased 
S evaluation of local programs is most often cited as an area of decreased 
activity The explanation may be that, in some states, local program evaluations 
" have been put on hold as the states design new performance evaluate systems. 

The increases in time devoted to some activities are smaller in states with large 
SS- but there is no consistent relationship between singes and 
time changes across the activities. For this analysis we divided the states into 
hTee groups: those states that showed (a) a decline in staff of 50 percent or 
greate § r ™f a decline of less than 50 percent, and (c) an increase in staff. We then 
looked at the responses of each of the groups for the activities show.ng the 
greatest increase in state staff time. 

States with large declines in staff between 1990 and 1993 were less likely than 
o net to report increases in time devoted to coordination of vocationa educanon 
with other programs and training/ technical assistance to localities. (Table 2.6 
s\ ow s h Principal increases. For a fuller presentation of the data see Appendix 
Table A-2 M States experiencing any decline in staff showed less increase m time 

devoted to business/labor partnerships. However, the states that reported less 

th™ 50 1 percent decreases in staff actually showed somewhat greater increases in 
me devoted to most activities than did the group of states with staff mcreases. 

The differences across the three groups are not large for most activities, 

however/' 

At the postsecondary level, all activities except one are reported to be drawing 
heater attention from state staff, although the number of states reporting 
increases on many items is somewhat lower than at the secondary evel 
Table 2 7 Once again, increasing time devoted to development o standards 
ind I measures stands out dramatically, with directors in 84 percent of the states 
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Table 2.5 

Percent of State Secondary Vocational Directors Reporting Changes in Time 
Devoted to Various Activities, 1990-1993 



Activity or Responsibility 


Increased 
Time 


About the 
Same Time 


Decreased 
Time 


Development of student performance mpaQurPc 


oo 
00 


12 


0 


Coordination of vocational education wif-h nf-h^r 

» \rwivi\/iu(i v. v.i n\_ci ii \ji i Willi \,)llltrl 


/o 


12 


2 


education programs 


Responsibilities concerning business/labor 


59 


29 


10 
iU 


partnerships 


Responsibilities concerning special populations 


57 


39 


2 


Training/ technical assistance to localities 


53 


9Q 


1 O 

« 

(.1 


Distribution/monitoring of federal/state funds 
(including audits) 


51 


41 


Data collection (other than program evaluation) 


45 


47 


6 


Professional development 


45 


43 


12 
25 


curriculum development or dissemination 


35 


37 


Local program certification/approval 


29 


53 


12 


Evaluation of local programs 


24 


49 


27 


Responsibilities concerning vocational student 


18 


65 


16 


organizations 


State rules enforcement 


16 


59 


22 


Teacher certification 


10 


67 


8 

18 


Textbook review /adoption 


6 


33 



SwHes t>rCentageS d ° tC 100 aCrOSS r ° WS beCaUSe n0t aU StateS COnduct «** of the 



Source: 1993 Followup Survey of Secondary State Directors 



indicating more time devoted to this activity. Increased attention to performance 
measures has not been accompanied by decreases in actual evaluations of local 
programs at the postsecondary level, however. 

Like secondary directors, postsecondary directors report : ncreasos in time 
devoted to activities directly related to Perkins initiatives. In contrast to 
secondary directors, however, they are more likely to report increases in other 
activities as well. The finding about time devoted to performance measures 
development is dramatic, but it should be noted that the Perkins Act is only one 
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Table 2.6 

Percent of State Secondary Vocational Directors Reporting Increases in Time 
Devoted to Various Activities in Relation to Changes in State Staff, 1990-1993 



Change in State Staff, 1990-93 





Decline of 


Decline 






50% or 


Less Than 






Greater 


50% 


Increase 


Activity or Responsibility 


(N=15) 


(N=13) 


(N=13) 


Development of student performance measures 


86.7 


92.3 


84.6 


Coordination of vocational education with other 


60.0 


92.3 


92.3 


education programs 








Responsibilities concerning business/labor 


46.7 


46.2 


69.2 


partnerships 








Responsibilities concerning special populations 


60.0 


53.8 


61.5 


Training/ technical assistance to localities 


40.0 


61.5 


53.8 


Distribution/monitoring of federal/ state funds 


53.3 


61.5 


46.2 


(including audits) 









Source: 1993 Follovvup Survey of Secondary State Directors 



of several federal initiatives in standards development for postsecondary 
occupational programs. Other federal policies aimed at performance evaluation 
of postsecondary occupational programs may also affect the findings shown 
here. 10 

As we saw in Volume 111, Chapter 2, states devoted considerable time and 
resources to the development of performance assessment systems in the first 
years of Perkins implementation. Secondary and postsecondary officials in the 
vast majority of states indicate that the steps necessary to select measures and set 
standards have been taken, and that the resulting performance system is 
beginning to be used. Table 2.8 highlights activities associated with performance 
assessment and shows a shift over time from development activities (the top of 
the table) to svstem implementation and use of results (the bottom of the table). 
Ninety percent of the secondary state directors indicate that they completed the 
process of establishing performance standards by 1992-93. At the same time, 
however, onlv 3 C > percent of those directors report that they have evaluated 
vocational programs using the standards, with 55 percent now in the process of 
conducting such evaluations. 
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Table 2.7 

Percent of State Postsecondary Vocational Directors Reporting Changes in 
Time Devoted to Various Activities, 1990-1993 



Activity or Responsibility 


Increased 


About the 


Decreased 


Time 


Same Time 


Time 


L^eveiopment or stucient performance measures 


84 


12 


2 


iVLo{./uii3iuijiues concerning Dusiness/ labor 


58 


38 


2 


partnerships 






Data collection (other than program evaluation) 


56 


40 




Distribution/monitoring of federal/state funds 


55 




A 


(including audits) 






Coordination with state/regional economic 


54 


40 


2 


planning offices 








Training/technical assistance to localities 


47 


47 


4 


Responsibilities concerning special populations 


44 


48 


8 


Professional development 


44 


48 


4 


Evaluation of local programs 


37 


55 


8 


Local program certification/approval 


24 


59 


6 


Curriculum development or dissemination 


18 


56 


12 


State rules enforcement 


16 


78 


2 


Responsibilities concerning vocational student 


12 


50 


8 


organizations 






Teacher certification 


10 


42 


4 


Te x tboo k re v i e w /adoption 


2 


28 


4 



NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 across rows because not all states conduct each of the 
activities. 



Source: IW3 Follo\vup Survey of Postsecondary State Directors 



Increasing levels of state activity can also be seen by comparing data on specific 
Perkins implementation activities from the 1992 and 1993 state surveys. In the 
area of "all aspects of the industry/' where the Interim Report showed state-level 
activity to be lower than for other Perkins initiatives, the contrast is notable. (See 
Table 2.9. Also see Volume ill, Chapter 4.) In 1991-92, only a quarter of the 
secondary state directors indicated that their offices had issued guidelines on "all 
aspects" for use in developing local plans, and only 18 percent indicated that 
their states had adopted definitions of "all aspects." By 1992-93, 49 percent of the 
directors indicated that their states had issued such guidelines and 39 percent 
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Table 2.8 

Percent of States Conducting Activities to Establish 
Vocational Performance Systems, 1990-1993 





Completed Between 


In Process, 




1990-1993 


1993 






p nc |-. 
1 Obi 




Post- 


State Activity 


Secondary 


secondary 


Secondary 


secondary 


Selected from existing measures 


78 


78 


4 


2 
4 
26 


Developed new measures 
Assessed the quality of measure 


OO 

47 


88 
48 


6 

29 


chosen 




94 


2 


2 


Involved local program administrators 


96 


in choosing measures 




64 




16 


Examined existing data to determine 


78 

/ o 


6 


performance level 


90 


78 


8 
12 


16 
24 


Established performance standards 


Utilized business /industry standards 


43 


30 


Assessed student performance using 


35 


34 


51 


52 


standards 








58 


Evaluated vocational programs using 


39 


36 


55 


standards 








40 


Modified programs based on 


22 


28 


51 


evaluation of results 








48 


Assessed access of special populations 


31 


28 


51 


to high quality programs 
Assessed vocational education in "all 


19 


14 


49 


46 


aspects of the industry" 











Sou re 



o: 1993 Followup Surveys of Secondary and I'ostsecondary State Directors 



indicated that their states had adopted definitions. Increases between the two 
years in activities related to "all aspects" were slightly greater at the 
postsecondarv than the secondary level. More generally, .t appcaih tha states 
began Perkins implementation by focusing on areas that carried rede, ally 
prescribed deadlines for implementation, such as establishment of performance 
systems. They moved on to other requirements, such as implementing all 
aspects," somewhat later. 
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Table 2.9 

Percent of States Taking Actions to Implement "All Aspects of the Industry" at 
Secondary and Postsecondary Levels, 1991-92 and 1992-93 





Action Taken, 1991-92 


Action Taken, 1992-93 


State Action 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Adopt definition 

Provide mandatory curriculum 
frameworks 


18 
14 


6 

13 


■ 39 
14 


29 
10 


Provide recommended curriculum 
frameworks 


25 


15 


55 


41 


Issue guidelines for local plans 

Provide inservice training for teachers 

Provide inservice training for 
counselors 




25 
20 
14 


7 
4 


49 
29 
27 


27 
22 



Dir L ectcus 19C)2 ^ ^ F °" OWUP ° f Secondar >' and Postsecondary State 



FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN STATE ADMINISTRATION 

State ability to administer federal vocational policy is, in part, a function of the 
guidance provided to the states by federal authorities. For states to administrator 
the Perkins Act effectively, there must be clear, consistent direction from the 
federal level. This direction is provided through regulations and through review 
and approval of state plans. It is also provided bv responses to day-to-day 
inquiries from states about how to interpret federal law and rules. 

The results of the 1992 survey showed that state officials largely viewed federal 
guidance as positive, but they reported some weaknesses in federal leadership 
, ? !, r ° 2 ,'!l Tl 10 VaSt ma i° rit >' of secondary and postsecondary directors agreed 
that the U.S. Department of Education provided adequate opportunity for input 
into he development of, and were responsive to inquiries about, federal 
regu at.ons. However with respect to approval of state plans (required in order 

I >r S ,S S? 1° l^ 1 k,C,0ral fUnding) and ^clinical assistance on new initiatives in 
he WO Act, the majority of directors at both secondary and postsecondary 
levels did not view federal action as timely. To understand more about the 
reasons tor state concern, and how assistance might be improved, the National 
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Figure 2.1 

Agreement Rates of State Vocational Education Directors on U.S. Department 
of Education Assistance in Implementing the 1990 Perkins Act 



In General, 
the Department 
of Education Has: 

Provided Adequate 
Opportunity for Input in 
Developing Regulations 
for the 1990 Perkins Act 



Been Responsive to 
Inquiries About Regulations 
for the 1990 Perkins Act 












54 



Provided Perkins Act 
Information Necessary for 
Developing Your State Plan 



Been Responsive to 
Inquiries Related to 
Your State Plan 



Been Timely in Handling 
Your State Plan After 
It Was Submitted 



Provided Relevant and 
Timely Technical Assistance 
on Implementing New 
Initiatives in the Act 




20 40 60 80 

Percent of State Directors 



100 



pTj Secondary Directors j^j Postsecondary Directors 



Source: Omnibus Surveys of Secondary and Postsecondary State Directors 
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Assessment interviewed federal officials involved in, and reviewed documents 
pertaining to, rules development and state plan review for the 1990 Perkins Act. 

Both rules development and state plan review took far more time than had been 
legislatively stipulated. The reasons for delays were quite different for the two 
processes, however. With respect to development of regulations, the initial public 
input process was conducted in a timely manner, with regional meetings 
completed within two months of the Act's passage. Negotiated rulemaking 
required by the legislation was also conducted promptly, but the groups failed to 
reach consensus on some of the controversial issues with which they were 
presented, so the process proved to be of limited value to those drafting the 
regulations. A massive number of comments received in response to the draft 
regulations (Notice of Proposed Rulemaking) also extended the work of the 
drafters. 

Issuance of the final regulations was delayed largely for bureaucratic reasons 
The regulations development process entailed repeated reviews by executive 
branch offices both inside and outside the Department of Education There 
appear to be tew limits on how many times regulations can be reexamined and 
tnere is little incentive or pressure within the federal bureaucracy to conduct 
regulations development in a timely manner. As deadlines are delayed, staffs are 
likely to change, and new people must learn the issues, further extending the 
time line. The Perkins legislation called for the issuance of final regulations 240 
days after passage of the legislation in September 1990, but the regulations were 
not issued until August 1992. Delay in the enactment of regulations meant that 
definitive federal guidance on implementation of the new initiatives of 'he 1990 
Act was not provided to states and localities for almost two years after the 
enactment of the legislation. 

The approval process for state plans was also delayed, primarily because the 
1990 Amendments introduced a new dimension into plan review and 
Department officials had a difficult time implementing it. Department officials 
were asked not only to ensure that states had addressed each element required 
by law, but to review the plans for their quality as well. The 1990 Amendments 
called for state plans to be approved within 60 days of their submission but this 
timetable assumed that evaluation procedures were in place and that states 
submitted high-quality plans. Defining the dimensions of quality in a plan 
proved to be quite difficult, and no formal criteria or quality indicators were 
adopted and provided to states. Instead, the Department carried out a 
cumbersome plan review process, with multiple reviews of plans and extended 
negotiations with some states. At the end of October 1991, there were still seven 
states whose plans had not been approved, although partial funding was 
released to those states. 

Interviewees note a number of ways in which the federal regulations 
development and state plan review processes could be improved. With respect to 
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development of regulations, they recommend that the negotiated rulemaking 
process be reconsidered. The procedure added little to the development of 
Perkins regulations, and they argue that it seems most appropriate to regulatory 
agencies where there are essentially opposing parties to an issue and the areas of 
compromise are clear. Under these circumstances opposing parties might agree 
to a compromise that avoids costly litigation (e.g., industry and government 
might agree to certain levels of auto emissions by a certain date). Interviewees 
also argue that the incentives within the executive branch should be changed to 
encourage prompt issuance of regulations. 

With respect to review of state plans, interviewees recognize the need to develop 
a clear set of quality indicators that are distributed to states well in advance of 
their state plan submissions. They now recognize that the quality review process 
takes considerably greater effort per state than previous state plan reviews and 
they must adjust accordingly. 

LOCAL VIEWS OF STATE PERFORMANCE, 1990-1993 

Given federal and state administrative directions, how do localities view the 
support their states provide to assist them in implementing the 1990 Act? At the 
secondary level, district vocational administrators provide an alternative 
perspective on the role of state vocational administration (Table 2.10). 11 They 
indicate that state support for activities related to the Perkins Act increased 
considerably between 1990 and 1993. Viewpoints differ, however, based on 
whether the districts received Perkins funds and among administrators in 
different regions of the country. 

Overall, 70 percent or more of the district vocational administrators reported 
substantial increases in state support for local activities by 1993, including 
development of integrated vocational-academic programs, development of tech- 
prep programs, vocational program assessment, and guidance on providing 
equal access to vocational programs and services. Only in the area of 
development of "all aspects of the industry" curricula was increased state 
support reported by fewer than 70 percent of local officials, but even on this topic 
62 percent reported an increase between 1990 and 1993. Administrators in 
vocational districts generally indicated greater increases in state support than did 
administrators in regular districts, although both sets of administrators said that 
state support increased. 

These 1993 data from district administrators show a remarkable change in local 
assessment of state support compared to earlier data. When asked in 1992 to 
indicate the direction and extent of change in state support for the same set of 
activities between 1990-91 and 1991-92, far fewer local administrators indicated 
that state support had increased. 12 For example, only 45 percent of regular 
district administrators and 62 percent of vocational district administrators 
indicated that state support for vocational-academic integration increased over 
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Table 2.10 

School Districts' Views of Changes in State Support for Local Activities, 1993 



Activity 



Percent Saying 
State Support Increased 



Regular/ 
Vocational 
Districts 



Funded 
Directly/ 
Not 
Funded 



Northeast/ 
Southern 
Districts a 



Percent Saying State 
Support Did Not Change 



Regular/ 
Vocational 
Districts 



Funded 
Directly/ 
Not 
Funded 



Northeast/ 
Southern 
Districts 3 



Development of 
integrated 
vocational/ 
academic 
programs 

Development of 
"all aspects'' 
curricula 

Development of 
tech prep 

Vocational 
program 
assessment/ 
accountability 

Guidance on 
procedures for 
assuring equal 
access 

State leadership in 
general 



74/83 



83/44 



52/80 



24/12 



14/51 



45/16 



62/75 



70/35 



79/89 82/59 



73/79 



70/70 



64/59 



79/50 



77/59 



73/45 



41/75 

57/88 
49/89 

54/85 

47/84 



35/23 

19/10 
24/17 

26/26 

24/21 



27/59 

17/35 
18/45 

21/38 

12/47 



55/22 

40/11 
44/9 

42/14 

37/9 



NOTE: Percentages for "regular districts" and "all districts" are the same for all activities 
I ercentages in rows do not add to 100 because percentages for districts indicating declines in 



state support have been omitted 



a Northeast region administers indicated smaller increases in state support than did 
administrators in other regions; Southern district data are shown for illustrative purposes. 

Source: 1993 Followup Survey of School Districts 
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that period. In 1993, 74 percent of regular district administrators and 83 percent 
of vocational district administrators indicated an increase in state support for 
vocational-academic integration over the three-year period (spring 1990 to spring 
1993). In the 1993 survey, 79 percent of administrators in regular districts 
reported an increase in state support for tech prep between 1990 and 1993, 
compared with only 58 percent who had reported an increase in state support for 
tech prep between 1990-91 and 1991-92. These findings indicate that states may 
have gotten a relatively late start in providing support to localities on issues 
related to Perkins implementation, but that state support levels are now 
increasing. 13 

The local responses give further credence to the notion that state administrators 
of secondary vocational education have been most active on Perkins-related 
issues. In the 1993 survey, district administrators were more likely to indicate 
increases in state support for Perkins-related activities than for "state leadership 
in general" since 1990. Further, administrators in districts that did not receive 
Perkins support were less likely to indicate increases in state support, not only 
for Perkins-related issues, but for "state leadership in general" as well. 

District administrators in the Northeast are less likely to report increases in levels 
of state support than administrators in other regions of the country (see Table 
2.10). For example, only 52 percent of administrators in the Northeast reported 
increases in state support for academic-vocational integration, compared to 74 
percent of administrators across the country. Since the Northeast contains more 
states reporting staff declines of 50 percent or greater than does any other region 
(40°/!) of such states are in the Northeast), this finding may provide some evidence 
that sharp decreases in state staff affect states' ability to provide services to 
localities. (The regional difference in vocational staff declines also suggests that 
regional economics has been a factor in staff declines, as the Northeast has been 
hard hit by the recent recession.) 

As another indicator of changing state roles, district officials indicated a 
substantial increase between 1991-92 and 1992-93 in the range of topics for 
which in-service training is available to vocational teachers (Table 2.11). Because 
in-service training is likely to be sponsored by states, the findings reinforce the 
notion that state activity related to Perkins implementation accelerated in the 
second year of implementation. The availability of in-service training on topics 
related to implementation practically doubled for regular school districts 
between 1991-92 and 1992-93. Slightly more vocational districts continue to have 
access to most topics, but the large differences between regular and vocational 
districts noted in the Interim Report are now minimal. The dramatic increase in 
the availability of Perkins-related in-service training between 1991-92 and 1992- 
93 once again suggests that while state implementation of federal policy may 
have started slowly, it is now well underway. 
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Table 2.11 

Availability of In-Service Training in Regular and Vocational Districts, 
1991-92 and 1992-93 (Percent of Districts) 
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Serving vocational 


38 


38 
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80 
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86 


special needs 












students 














"All aspects of the 


18 


17 


24 


58 


58 


61 


industry" 








curriculum 















Sources: 1992 Omnibus Survey and 1993 Followup Survey of Public School Districts 



CONCLUSION 

Survey data showed declines in the number of state staff available to administer 
secondary vocational education in most states between 1990 and 1993. States 
with declines in secondary-level state staffing showed larger amounts of federal 
funds per 1993 professional staff member. Those states also showed more awards 
to local recipients per staff member, but most states reported relatively low 
numbers of awards per staff member. However, a small subset of states showed 
high federal dollars and 20 or more local awards per staff member at the 
secondary level. Survey data did not show comparable declines in state staffing 
at the postsecondary level. 

Despite the declines in secondary state staff, states reported increases in staff 
time devoted to a wide array of oversight and technical assistance functions at 
both secondary and postsecondary levels. Assistance related to the 
implementation of Perkins initiatives appears to have increased more than other 
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types of state assistance between 1990 and 1993. Consistent with Perkins Act 
emphases, the development of performance standards and measures, and the 
coordination of vocational education with other programs showed especially 
large increases. States with 50 percent or greater declines in secondary-level staff 
showed relatively small increases in most activities, however. There is also 
evidence that state activities related to implementation of some Perkins 
initiatives, especially those without specific federal deadlines, may have started 
somewhat late. 

Part of the lag in implementation activities may have been due to delays at the 
federal level. In particular, development of federal regulations for the 1990 Act • 
and review/approval of state plans took longer than expected. Delays in issuing 
regulations occurred primarily for bureaucratic reasons, while the delay in 
approval of state plans was largely due to difficulties in carrying out the 
legislative requirement to review plans for their quality. The federal officials 
interviewed urge reconsideration of the negotiated rulemaking process, 
incentives for speedy regulations development, and a formal set of quality 
indicators for state plans. 

We recommend that the federal government consider ways to speed up the 
regulations review process and that the U.S. Department of Education develop 
and disseminate criteria for the evaluation of the quality of state plans. 

Finally secondary-level district administrators are relatively positive about the 
state role in Perkins implementation. They noted that state support for initiatives 
included in the 1990 Amendments increased considerably between 1990 and 
1993. They also indicated that the increase in state support has accelerated 
recently, reinforcing the finding that levels of state activity are picking up as 
design activities end and implementation gains momentum. Administrators in 
districts with federal funding are considerably more positive about state 
leadership than are those in districts without federal funds. With respect to one 
specific service that states are likely to help provide, far more district 
administrators indicated that in-service training was' available in their districts 
for Perkins-related topics in 1993 than was the case in 1992. 
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ENDNOTES 



U.S. Department of Education (1994), National Assessment of Vocational Education: Interim 
Report to Congress, Chapter 3. Comparable changes were not identified at the postsecondarv 



level 



3 
4 

5 
6 



10 

11 

12 
13 



This figure (average federal dollars per professional employee) cannot bo multiplied by the 
24.1 average number ot employees to derive the average state allocation to secondary ' 
recipients. This is because the number of states from which average dollars per employee 
were determined is considerably smaller than the number of states for which secondary 
level allocation data are available, and some of the states with the smallest allocations to 
secondary education are not included in the staff data. The actual average state allocation 
to secondary education was $9,323,726 in 1993. 

The declines were 5% and 36%. 

For more detailed information on this issue, see the Interim Report, Chapter 2 Awards to 
consortia may systematically require more (or less) state staff time than awards to 
individual districts, but we do not have any information on this issue. 

These data are for the 43 states for which complete data are av ailable in both 1990 and 1993. 

Such overall staff cuts and /or reorganizations may also explain some of the increase in 
nonvocational staff shown in Table 2.1. It may be that these apparent increases in overall 
staff actually represent consolidations of staff from multiple divisions within an agency. 

An analysis of federal funds in relation to staff at the postsecondary level would show a 
level however"" 1 proicssional staff mombcr tlia » ^ ^ secondary 



These findings update and are similar to those reported in the Interim Re 
based on change between 1990 and 1992. 



port, which was 



An additional analysis used the three groups to look at whether states with declines in staff 
were less (or more) likely to make their secondary vocational performance systems ' 
applicable to all programs or only to those ream ing federal support. There does not appear 
to be any relationship between staff declines/increases and that choice, suggesting that 
staff declines did not lead states to narrow the purview of at least part of the Perkins Act 
when the opportunity was presented in the federal regulations. 

These include federal initiatives under the State Postsecondarv Review Entities and the 
Student K.ght to Know Act, both of which call upon states to examine the outcomes of 
postsecondarv vocational programs. 

Comparable questions on state roles were not asked of administrators of postsecondarv 
institutions. r 

1992 data are shown in the National Assessment Interim Report, Chapter 3, Table 3.5. 

At least in the area of performance systems, we have seen that the states were focused on 
system development (rather than implementation) until l'W2-<>3, 
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CHAPTER 3 

COORDINATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND FEDERAL 
JOB-TRAINING PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

Critics sometimes charge that the federal government often creates new 
programs without taking into account similar existing programs. In federal 
employment training programs, says the National Youth Employment Coalition, 
this lack of coordination causes resources to be spread much too thinly, 
burdening state and local administrators with "overlap, duplication, and often 
conflicting mandates, definitions, eligibility and reporting requirements." 1 

Although most analysts agree that coordination between the vocational 
education and the employment and training systems should be improved, the 
foremost researchers on the subject find that the extent of the "coordination 
problem" is still open to dispute. 2 To study this issue, the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education included in the Omnibus Survey a series of questions 
related to coordination. In addition, an extensive review of the literature on the 
coordination of Perkins, JTPA, and other job training programs was conducted 
for the National Assessment by Bailis and Grubb; this chapter draws heavily on 
that review. 3 The Assessment also sponsored an analysis of a state-level 
restructuring that has won many experts' support: the creation of super agencies 
or supercouncils. 4 

All studies of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) coordination agree that 
coordination between JTPA and other job-training programs has increased over 
time, 5 although researchers differ on the speed of increase. However, many 
national policy organizations 6 have recently concluded that integration of 
services across programs in the human resource development field is inadequate 
and that a comprehensive work-force development system is needed. 7 

This chapter provides an overview of issues involved with coordination. It 
examines the general nature of the concern about program overlap and the need 
for coordination. It reviews statutory requirements for coordination between 
vocational education programs and other federal job-training efforts. It explores 
barriers to coordination and reviews coordination efforts at the federal, state, and 
local levels. It also discusses the effectiveness of various collaborative efforts such 
as jointly funded model programs, set-aside provisions, state "supercouncils" of 
several kinds, and "one-stop" centers. It concludes that, as these programs get 
closer to their intended clients, cooperation is more visible and more effective, 
especially in several of the model programs. 
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OVERLAP AND COORDINATION 

Programs for employment and vocational training have multiplied in the United 
States for more than 60 years, and the opportunity for duplication and 
fragmentation of service delivery has increased along with them. In July 199? the 
General Accounting Office reported to the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources that: 

In fiscal year 1991, there were 125 federal education and 
employment training programs for adults and out-of-school youth. 

• These programs were administered by 14 different federal 
departments and agencies. 

Many of the programs provided similar services to the same target 
populations. For example, GAO identified 40 programs that 
provided counseling and assessment to the economically 
disadvantaged and 34 programs that provided remedial or basic 
skills training to this same target group. 

GAO concluded that "[tjhis myriad of programs creates the potential for 
overlapping services and confusion on the part of local service providers and 
individuals seeking assistance. Although multiple programs are an 
acknowledged problem, many barriers exist to effective program coordination or 
the integration of program services, such as varying target group definitions, 
differing administrative rules, and competition between programs." 8 The overlap 
of services and target groups is shown in Table 3.1 . 

Congress has attempted to address this issue by including provisions for 
coordination in legislation authorizing the major employment preparation 
programs. In authorizing the National Assessment of Vocational Education 
Congress directed that it consider the issue of coordination of Perkins programs 
with other federal employment training programs, including the Adult 
Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, the National Apprenticeship 
Act, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the Wagner- Peyser Act. 

OVERVIEW OF PROGRAMS 

The major federal employment and vocational training programs all are intended 
to improve the American workforce. The purposes, eligibility requirements, and 
essential elements of each of these major programs are summarized in Appendix 
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Table 3.1 

Federal Employment and Training Programs for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults Not Enrolled in Advanced Degree Programs 
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Source: General Accounting Office Briefing for Congress, July 24, 1992 



The purpose of the 1990 Perkins Act is to improve U.S. competitiveness by 
focusing on the academic and occupational skill competencies needed to work in 
a technologically advanced society. Comprehensive high schools, vocational high 
schools, area vocational/technical centers, community colleges, and public 
technical institutes actually provide the vocational training under Perkins. The 
Act targets resources especially on special population students: the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged; individuals with disabilities; limited English 
proficient (LEP) students; single parents; and participants in sex equity 
programs, among others. 
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Perkins is different from the other Acts reviewed here because most of its funds 
are targeted on school districts, schools, vocational programs, and postsecondary 
institutions, rather than on individual clients. There are no student eligibility 
requirements for participation in Perkins-funded programs. Rather, a 
disproportionate share of funds is allocated to educational institutions (e.g., 
districts, community colleges) in which special needs students are concentrated. 

Under the Perkins Act, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education in the U.S. 
Department of Education makes grants to the states for education services and 
activities. State education agencies administer these programs and must establish 
a state council to coordinate planning. Usually the council is a State Council of 
Vocational Education (SCOVE), but as of July 1, 1993, states may use the State 
Human Resource Investment Council (SHRIC) established under the Job 
Training Partnership Act for planning and coordination activities. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), as amended in 1992, provides training 
and employment services for economically disadvantaged youth and adults. 
JTPA is perhaps the most complex of the programs, with a number of different 
titles: 

Title II, 8% Set-Aside for Education Coordination, provides funding for states 
to coordinate education and training services. This program is discussed 
in more detail in the section on federal coordination. 

Title II- A, Adult Training Program, provides for training and services for the 
disadvantaged and others who face significant barriers to employment. 
Most participants must be economically disadvantaged, and at least 65 
percent of them must have an additional barrier to employment such as 
being deficient in basic skills or a school dropout. 

Title II-B, Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, provides job 
and training services for economically disadvantaged youth during the 
summer. Participants are individuals aged 14 through 21 who are 
economically disadvantaged or who are eligible for free meals under the 
National School Lunch Act. 

Title ll-C, Youth Training Program, is designed to improve disadvantaged 
youths' long-term employability. Participants are normally aged 16 
through 21 years, but in-school youth aged 14 and 15 may participate if 
provided for in the state's job training plan. 

Title III now the Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance Act, 
provides employment and training assistance for dislocated workers. 

Title IV authorizes federal programs for Native Americans, migrant and 
seasonal workers, and veterans. 
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All JTPA programs are administered by the Employment and Training 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. JTPA requires no state matching 
funds, except for a 100 percent matching under the 8 percent set-aside provision 
of Title II. The state designates a local Service Delivery Area (SDA), determines 
how the SDA uses the federal grants, and sets goals and objectives which include 
coordination with other agencies. States must use Private Industry Councils 
(PICs), with public sector members from Employment Service, welfare agencies, 
and economic development agencies, to advise on training plans and services. 
However, the Job Training Reform Amendments to JTPA (September 1992) 
authorize the voluntary creation of State Human Resources Investment Councils 
(SHRIC), which may replace the State Job Training Coordinating Council. 
SHRICs are discussed in more detail in the section on coordination efforts at the 
state level. 



JTPA is administered through local institutions such as community-based 
organizations, proprietary schools, private firms, and labor unions. Some 
services, however, are delivered through community colleges, technical 
institutes, high schools, and vocational schools. Classroom-based vocational 
training, on-the-job training, and pre-employment training are the services most 
commonly provided. 9 Other services include assessment, employment 
counseling, job placement services, remedial and basic education, pre- 
employment or motivational/ work maturity training, and work experience or 
trial employment. These programs are generally designed to provide short-term 
training and to find employment for the client as quickly as possible (although 
some JTPA clients do enroll in associate-degree or certificate programs at 
postsecondary institutions). 

The Adult Education Act helps states educate adults who lack basic literacy 
skills, defined as the ability to read, write, and speak English, to compute and 
solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to function on the job and in 
society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and potential. In 
addition to helping adults acquire basic literacy skills, Adult Education programs 
help participants find job training and subsequent employment, complete their 
education to at least the secondary level, and school their own children in basic 
literacy skills. Eligible participants are undereducated adults aged 16 and older 
who are not enrolled in secondary school. Special emphasis is placed on adults 
whose basic skills are at the fifth-grade level or below. 

Under the National Apprenticeship Act, enacted in 1937, the Department of 
Labor brings employers and employees together to encourage establishment of 
apprenticeship programs. These programs combine classroom instruction and 
on-the-job training ranging from two to five years to prepare candidates for a 
highly skilled trade, and award them nationally recognized certification. In 
general, the program is open to anyone at least 16 years old who is physically 
able to do the work of the trade, but some trades have additional eligibility 
requirements such as a high school diploma or passage of an entry examination. 
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The actual programs are voluntarily operated by employers, employee 
associations, or management and labor groups, although DOL provides technical 
training to program sponsors. Costs are shared by the apprentice, who usually 
receives reduced earnings, and the employer, who pays for training costs. These 
are traditional apprenticeship programs, often involving labor unions and often 
found in the construction trades. They are different in important respects from 
the new youth apprenticeship programs described in Volume III, Chapter 6. 

Under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, Department of Education supports programs of vocational 
rehabilitation and independent living for individuals with disabilities in order to 
maximize their employment, independence, and integration into the workplace 
and the community. Title I provides vocational rehabilitation services to persons 
with disabilities so they may engage in gainful employment. Services include 
vocational counseling, vocational training, assistive devices, interpreter services, 
reader services, supported employment services, and job placement. State 
vocational rehabilitation counselors provide some services directly to 
participants and arrange for other services from providers in the community. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act establishes an Employment Service (ES) to provide job- 
placement services without charge to jobseekers and employers. All employers 
seeking workers and persons legally authorized to work in the United States are 
eligible, with priority given to veterans, especially veterans with disabilities. 
States are required to provide job counseling for persons with disabilities, and 
may provide specialized assistance to youth aged 16 to 22, women, older 
workers, rural residents, and the economically disadvantaged. 

The Employment and Training Administration, Department of Labor, 
administers a nationwide federal-state network of local ES offices funded 
through grant agreements with each state. ETA provides general direction, 
funding, and oversight as well as technical assistance in test development and 
occupational analysis. Federal law requires states to affiliate with the ES in 
delivering employment services — such as labor exchanges and job matching 
programs — to residents. 

The agencies that actually provide the services are the State Employment 
Services or State Job Services through almost 2,000 local Employment Service (or 
Job Service) offices. ES programs include labor market exchange to assist workers 
in finding jobs and employers in filling job openings; job counseling, testing, and 
referral; work test requirements of the state unemployment insurance system; 
services for handicapped persons; migrant seasonal farm workers' programs; 
and priority services to veterans. 

The Job Opportunity and Basic Skills (JOBS) program is a welfare-to-work 
program that has become a high priority for the federal government, with 
interdepartmental task forces working to coordinate the efforts of the 
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Department of Labor, the Department of Education, and the Department of 
Health and Human Services. Like the Perkins and JTPA programs, JOBS requires 
a high level of cooperation with education and job training programs at the state 
and local level. Because both JOBS and JTPA are designed primarily to help find 
employment for the unemployed, the issues of coordination with vocational 
education are quite similar. For this reason, the JOBS program is included in this 
analysis, although Congress did not specify it for inclusion. 

JOBS was authorized by the Family Support Act of 1988, a law enacted to 
provide public assistance applicants and recipients with education, job training, 
and work activities to help them achieve self-sufficiency. Under the statute, states 
must establish a JOBS program, and all welfare recipients with children over age 
three (or over age one at state discretion) must register for it. 

JOBS offers a wide range of work-related preparation including basic and 
remedial education, job skills training, and postsecondary education. States are 
required to provide: high school education or high school equivalency programs; 
basic literacy education; English as a second language; job skills training; and job 
readiness, job development, and job placement activities. States must also 
provide at least two of the following: group and individual job search, on-the-job 
training, community work experience, or work supplementation. Child care, 
transportation, and other support services needed to permit participation must 
also be provided. 

To qualify for enhanced federal funding, states must give priority to four target 
groups: parents under age 24 who have not completed high school and are not 
enrolled in high school; recipients who have received AFDC for at least 36 
months during the last 60; parents under age 24 with little recent work history; 
and any member of a family in which the youngest child is within two years of 
becoming ineligible for AFDC because of age. 

The Department of Health and Human Services administers the program. 
Services are funded by states with federal matching funds. States are given wide 
discretion in structuring their JOBS programs, determining which mix of services 
to offer to clients, and designating service providers. The entities providing JOBS 
services include public schools, community colleges, universities, community- 
based organizations, state ES offices, vocational/technical schools, and others 
performing under contract with DOL, JTPA agencies, and private organizations. 

COORDINATION REQUIREMENTS IN FEDERAL LAW 

All of these programs include provisions for coordination. Virtually all of the job- 
training statutes require coordination with JTPA and many require coordination 
with Perkins, as indicated below. 
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The Perkins Act includes a number of coordination requirements related to 
federal agencies, states, and local education agencies (LEAs). States must conduct 
joint planning and coordination of their programs with those conducted under 
the JTPA, the Adult Education Act, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, and the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and with apprenticeship programs. The 1990 Perkins 
Amendments require that each State Council on Vocational Education include 
representatives from business and industry, labor, and vocational schools and 
programs, as well as experts on special education or the needs of selected target 
populations, to oversee and report on the state's coordination efforts. SCOVEs 
must independently evaluate the state's effectiveness in coordinating its 
vocational education system with its job-training system, and recommend actions 
to the State Board for Vocational Education to improve vocational education in 
the state. 

These requirements are almost entirely procedural. They mandate that programs 
conduct joint planning by consulting with one another on how to avoid 
duplication or refer individuals among programs. However, a 1990 survey of 
welfare services agency directors found that joint meetings of advisory councils 
was the coordination method thought the least likely to be effective. 10 The joint 
delivery of service, however, goes beyond conferring and consulting. Agencies 
can subcontract with one another to provide services and can actually develop 
new ways of delivering education and training services. 

JTPA requires that governors issue criteria for coordination to every SDA in the 
State. A State Job Training Coordination Council is responsible for overseeing 
and reporting on the state's coordination efforts. Before SDAs can receive JTPA 
resources, they must submit a Job Training Plan that discusses how they will 
meet the governor's coordination criteria. The plan must describe measures taken 
by the state to ensure coordination and avoid duplication between state agencies 
administering the JOBS program and those administering the programs under 
Title II of JTPA. 

JTPA sets aside 8 percent of a state's Title II- A allocation to fund coordination of 
vocational education and job training. McDonnell & Zellman 11 found that 80 
percent of the states have placed priority for use of the 8 percent set-aside on 
coordination between JTPA and vocational education. 

The Adult Education Act requires that the state plan for adult education be 
reviewed by the JTPA State Job Training Coordinating Council and by the state- 
level boards or agencies responsible for vocational and postsecondary education. 
In addition, local providers must coordinate with agencies offering similar 
services to the same adult population under JTPA and JOBS. 

The National Apprenticeship Act does not specifically address coordination 
with vocational education. However, the Departments of Education and Labor 
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collaborate in determining how vocational education can support apprenticeship 
programs and by providing technical assistance workshops to state agencies. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 requires that states provide for interagency 
cooperation among the state agencies administering a number of programs, 
including JTPA and the Perkins Act. 12 State plans must provide assurances of 
maximum use of vocational or technical training programs that already exist in 
the community. States must also have a formal interagency cooperative 
agreement with schools in order to provide school-to-work transition for 
students with disabilities. 

Wagner-Peyser Act funds can be made available to any program of the Perkins 
Act or JTPA. The local Employment Service must jointly develop a plan with 
each appropriate private industry council and chief elected official for the SDA. 
Each local plan must be submitted to the State Job Training Coordination 
Council, which certifies that the plans are consistent with the governor's 
coordination and special services plan under JTPA and that the private industry 
council and the chief elected official have jointly agreed to the plan. 

By law, the JOBS programs must be coordinated with JTPA programs and any 
other relevant employment, training, and education programs available in the 
state. In addition, the State Job Training Coordinating Council must review the 
state JOBS plan, and, at the local level, welfare agencies must consult with JTPA's 
Private Industry Council concerning the types of jobs available or likely to 
become available in the area, and concerning arrangements and contracts for 
JOBS programs. 

In summary, the purposes, eligibility requirements, administrative requirements, 
responsible agencies, and delivery systems for these programs are so varied that 
it is not surprising to find coordination a subject of concern for many researchers, 
state administrators, and service providers. 

BARRIERS TO EFFECTIVE SERVICE DELIVERY 

In a 1994 review for the National Assessment, Alt 13 identified several barriers to 
effective delivery of job-training services: scattered locations for service delivery; 
different eligibility requirements for clients; various definitions of terms such as 
income and family income, long-term welfare recipient, and displaced homemaker; 
variations in program timetables; and differences in accounting procedures, 
reporting requirements, and levels of review by state, regional, and national 
administrators. These barriers may create unintended overlap among programs, 
the kind of duplication of services that coordination can minimize. 
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Overlap Among Programs 

Our review of the statutory requirements for the programs assessed in this 
chapter did find many areas of potential overlap, especially in groups served and 
services provided. Two tables indicate specifically which target groups 
(Table 3.2) and services (Table 3.3) are covered by more than one of the programs 
specified in the Perkins mandate for the National Assessment. 

As shown in Table 3.2, most of the programs target a myriad of groups. Perkins 
and JTPA are the most far-reaching: Perkins and JTPA II-A (Adult Training 
Program) each targets two different populations (12 groups) and JTPA-C (Youth 
Training Program) targets 11 groups. Many of the target populations do overlap: 

• All but two of the programs target youth. 

• All but two of the programs also serve adults. 

• The economically disadvantaged, persons with disabilities, and 
school dropouts are also popular target groups. 

With the exception of supported employment (offered only by vocational 
rehabilitation), all of the different types of services in these programs are offered 
by more than one program (see Table 3.3). Classroom vocational instruction, 
remedial and basic education, and job placement and referral are among the 
services that most commonly overlap. JTPA's services overlap with virtually all 
of the other programs (supported employment under vocational rehabilitation is 
the only exception), and JOBS also offers quite a few overlapping services. 
Perkins offers eight different types of services, many also provided by two or 
more of the other programs. 

When these two comparison tables (Tables 3.2 and 3.3) are considered together, 
they indicate that these programs often do offer the same services to the same 
target groups. For example, Perkins overlaps with virtually all of the other 
programs because Perkins funds can be used for just about any kind of 
educational service or activity related to vocational programs in secondary or 
two-year postsecondary institutions. Most vocational programs get some Perkins 
funds; those with the highest concentrations of special population students 
receive the most money. 

Virtually all of the other programs included in this analysis also provide some 
services to a given target group that overlap with another program's service 
delivery. 
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Table 3.2 

Comparison of Target Groups Identified in Each Program 
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Population 


Perkins 


II-A 


II-B 


II-C 


ship 


Rehab. 


Wagner 


JOBS 


Ed. 


Youth 


x 




x 


Y 
/\ 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




unikiien 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 
















receiving foster 




















care 




















A J . 1 L . 

Adults 


Y* 
A 


v 
A 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Adults needing 




X 










X 






retraining 




















Economically 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 






disadvantaged 




















Welfare recipients 




X 












X 




Handicapped/ 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 






persons with 




















disability 




















Pregnancy or 


X 






X 








X 




parenting/ 




















single parents 




















Women/ 


X 


X 










X 






participants in 




















sex equity 




















Basic skills 


Y 
A 


v 
A 




X 










X 


deficient 




















School drop- 




Y 
A 




v 

X 








X 


X 


outs/ not 




















enrolled in 




















secondary 




















school 




















Limited-English 


X 


X 














X 


proficient 




















Chapter 1 


X 






X 












participants 




















Eligible for free 


X 




X 


X 












meals 




















Runaways 








X 












Homeless 




X 




X 












Offenders/ 


X 


X 




X 










X 


incarcerated 




















Veterans 












X 


X 






Older workers 














X 






Rural residents 














X 







* Including postsccondary students. 
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Table 3.3 

Comparison of Services Provided by Each Program 



Progra; 



m 









Apprentice- 


Voc 






Adult 


Service 


Perkins 


JTPA 


ship 


Rehab. 


Wagner 






Counseling and 


X 


X 




x 


x 


x 




assessment 
















RpmpHial /Ha^ir 


x 


x 








V 

A 


v 
A 


education 
















English as a second 


X 


X 








X 


X 


language 
















High school education or 




X 








X 




equivalency 
















Pre-employment/ 




X 




X 




X 




motivational or work 
















maturity /job readiness 
















training 
















Classroom vocational 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




instruction 
















On-the-job training 




X 


X 






X 




Customized training 




X 












Work experience/ trial 


X 


X 








X 




employment 
















Job referral /labor market 




X 




X 


X 






exchange 
















Job placement 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




Support services (child 


X 


X 




X 




X 




care, transportation, 
















etc.) 
















Assistive devices/ 


X 


X 




X 


X 






interpreter or reader 
















services 
















Supported employment 








X 
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Differing Definitions and Administrative Rules 

Although target groups and services are duplicated across these programs, the 
administrative requirements rarely are. In 1993 testimony to Congress, the 
General Accounting Office noted that differing administrative rules, such as 
planning cycles, accountability, and data collection requirements all serve as 
significant barriers to coordination. 14 These conflicts do occur in the programs 
analyzed in this report: 

• The fiscal year is the same for all programs (October 1 through 
September 30) except for Perkins, which uses a fiscal year of July 1 
through June 30, and the Apprenticeship Program, which has no 
fiscal year or program year. 

• The program year is usually the school year (July 1 through June 
30), except in the Vocational Rehabilitation, JOBS, and JTPA's 
summer youth program. 

• Almost every program has a different planning cycle. 

• Most programs require annual reports, but some (Wagner-Peyser 
and JOBS) require quarterly reports. 

GAO found that the 125 employment and training assistance programs it 
reviewed had varying definitions of the programs 7 target groups. For example, 
the definition of "economically disadvantaged" may include any or all of the 
following factors for program eligibility: level of income, ability to pay, welfare 
status, and residency in a depressed area. 

GAO concluded that these variances served as a significant barrier to 
coordination because they created confusion among programs that served the 
same target populations and also barred some programs from serving the same 
target groups. Finally, GAO found that coordination is hampered by fragmented 
control of funds. Some programs give control to state administrative agencies 
while others give control to local administrative agencies or even local service 
providers. GAO also described coordination among the myriad programs as 
being difficult because "funding channels resemble a sieve rather than a 
funnel."** 

More detailed information about the definitions and administrative rules of each 
of these programs is summarized in Appendix Table A-3.1. 
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Summary 

In short, the potential for overlap, duplication, and fragmented effort is high at 
the local level. Virtually all of the programs included in the analysis above 
provide some services that overlap with other programs. Moreover, differing 
definitions for eligibility and variations in administrative requirements in areas 
such as planning, accountability, and data collection all serve as significant 
potential problems. 

GOALS OF COORDINATION 

Most policymakers and analysts believe that improving program coordination 
can help achieve three goals: eliminate duplication; avoid unnecessary 
competition among providers; and improve effectiveness. 

Eliminating Duplication 

The concern most often expressed about federal employment preparation 
programs is that they may be offering essentially the same services to the same 
individuals. Since each entity offering a potentially duplicate service (e.g., a 
community-based organization and a community college) has overhead costs, 
many policymakers fear that tax dollars are not being spent as effectively as 
possible, thereby reducing the number of individuals benefiting from the 
programs or the impact of the programs on them. 

However, in a literature review conducted for the National Assessment, Bailis 
and Grubb 16 found that a number of case studies of state and local JTPA 
coordination with vocational education "failed to find empirical evidence of 
widespread duplication or waste." According to a 1990 study by the National 
Center for Research on Vocational Education, state and local officials offer 
several explanations for the lack of duplication: 

[T]he explanations [the agencies] offer for the absence of 
duplication include the differences between the types of people 
served by vocational education and JTPA, since JTPA generally 
serves adults with less education and less labor market experience 
than adults in vocational education programs; the differences in the 
services they provide, since JTPA provides more job search 
assistance, on-the-job training, placement services, and other 
support services such as counseling, child care, and transportation 
than do educational institutions; and the differences between the 
shorter-term training offered by JTPA and the longer-term training 
common in vocational education. 17 
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These explanations do not address the fact that JTPA also serves some out-of- 
school youth and does enroll some of its clients in longer-term associate degree 
programs; however, the bulk of the argument stands. 

An earlier NCRVE analysis of case studies in seven states concluded that many 
complaints about duplication were actually ''turf battles" or efforts oi one 
program to demonstrate its own effectiveness by comparison with the 
wastefulness of another. 18 NCRVE found that "specific cases of alleged 
duplication usually proved to be two programs that served different groups of 
individuals, or provided somewhat different services, or were programs that had 
gone out of existence". 19 

Grubb and associates did find some instances of duplication, however: 

Equipment and facilities. For example, a JTPA program may purchase 
word processing or welding equipment for its program even though a 
nearby educational institution already has similar equipment that may not 
be used to its full capacity. 

Assessment. A client may be referred to different organizations, each of 
which does its own assessment (e.g., a client may be assessed by an SDA 
upon recruitment, then by a community-based organization for a job 
readiness program, and then again by a community college for basic skills 
training). 

Placement services. A firm may be routinely contacted by a number of 
different organizations in the same community concerning job vacancies. 

Administration. Each program has a number of layers, each with its own 
administrative staff and costs (e.g., JTPA SDAs typically contract with 
community-based organizations, community colleges, adult schools, and 
so on, each of which has its own administrative unit). 

Such duplication is often difficult to correct. In the case of duplicative equipment, 
for example, there may be problems in scheduling classes to meet both programs' 
needs. In the case of administrative costs, there may also be costs associated with 
coordination. Grubb and McDonnell 20 even go so far as to assert that some 
duplication may be constructive: 

Under the right circumstances, such redundancy . . . can also make the 
overall policy system more flexible and able to generate new 
alternatives. The challenge is to create conditions that facilitate the 
beneficial effects of redundancy and avoid its inefficient aspects. 

i ± 
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Avoiding Unnecessary Competition 

Most advocates of coordination in public programs argue that competition 
among programs is wasteful and inefficient. For example, if a community-based 
organization and community college are competing for a JTPA contract, they 
might refuse to share information or participate in joint planning for fear of 
giving the opponent an edge in the competition. With cooperation rather than 
competition, a joint program serving a larger and more varied group of clients 
might have been possible. 

On the other hand, if a provider gets JTPA contracts for a number of years 
without competing for them, the application process may become pro forma. 
Competition can generate better programs by stimulating providers' efforts to 
raise quality or lower costs in order to prevail over competitors. 

Grubb and associates point out that competition can be destructive if education 
and training programs win contracts on the basis of political power, irrational 
selection processes, custom, or other irrelevant criteria, rather than on the basis of 
effectiveness or cost. In their research, they found isolated instances of 
destructive competition, primarily caused by local interest group politics, but no 
widespread pattern. 

Improving Effectiveness 

Eliminating duplication and avoiding competition may improve efficiency. But 
policymakers have been criticized for focusing too narrowly on efficiency and 
neglecting the issue of effectiveness. 

The former Inspector General of the Department of Health and Human Services 
criticized the job training system harshly as "highly fragmented, characterized by 
multiple programs with limited goals offering services that are often duplicative, 
lacking m accountability, and inattentive to long-term client needs," 21 and there ' 
is general agreement that: 

• Clients may spend a great deal of time locating service sites, filling 
out multiple forms, and taking repetitive tests. 

• Service providers may not have access to information that would 
help them to better serve participants, such as the amount and 
success of any previous training. 

• Programs may not offer needed support services such as case 
management, child care, and stipends, and providers may not help 
clients obtain services offered by other programs. 
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• Service providers may not inform clients about other programs that 
would be useful to them. 

In a review for the National Assessment, Alt discovered that lack of information- 
sharing especially lowers the effectiveness of job training programs: 22 Some 
prospective clients are discouraged by the amount of time required simply to 
gather basic information about their options; job listings are scattered and 
disorganized; agency staff are unable to track clients' progress or evaluate the 
effectiveness of programs outside their own areas of responsibility. 

Summary 

In sum, analysts believe that, despite the potential for overlap, duplication of 
services to specific clients is not a major problem at the local level, although some 
redundancy exists in areas such as equipment and facilities, assessment and 
placement services, and administrative costs. There appears to be no hard 
.evidence of wasteful competition at the local level. Nonetheless, policymakers 
continue to stress potential problems inherent in a highly fragmented job- 
training system, and National Assessment reviews indicate that both clients and 
local agency staff experience considerable difficulty working within this complex 
system. We found no evidence of any major effort at the federal level to simplify 
client eligibility, accounting procedures, or other regulations that local 
administrators perceive as burdensome. 

RECENT FEDERAL EFFORTS TO ENCOURAGE COORDINATION 

To deal with these problems, recent federal legislation has included provisions to 
encourage , even require, coordination at the federal, state, and local levels. At 
the federal level, two approaches stand out: provisions requiring mandatory 
coordination and the "set-aside" of funds under JTPA specifically for agency 
cooperation. 

Mandatory Coordination Provisions 

The recent Perkins amendments include several coordination provisions related 
to federal agencies: 

• A requirement to form an Interdepartmental Task Force on 

Vocational Education and Related Programs (Task Force). The law 
specifies that the Task Force consist of the Secretary of Education, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. The Task Force's mandate is to: 

(1) examine principal data required for the programs under the 
Adult Education Act, the Perkins Act, the JTPA, the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, and the Wagner-Peyser Act; 
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(2) examine possible common objectives, definitions, measures, and 
standards for such programs; and 

(3) consider integration of research and development conducted 
with federal assistance in the area of vocational education and 
related areas, including areas of emerging technologies (Section 4). 

A requirement that the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) include representation from 
various federal departments and that the associated State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICCs) 
include representatives of JTPA, vocational education, and various 
other agencies (Section 422). 

A requirement that the Department of Education cooperate with 
NOICC and other federal departments to assure that the vocational 
education data system established by ED is compatible with JTPA, 
and with other occupational demand and supply information 
systems supported by federal funds (Section 421). 

After reviewing existing interdepartmental activities, the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education determined that most of these mandates were already 
being implemented in one way or another (see Appendix 3-A). A new Task Force 
was not convened; NOICC's membership was expanded following a new 1990 
interagency agreement; and NOICC has taken the lead to improve the 
cooperation of Education, Commerce, and Labor with regard to the vocational 
education data system. 

Set-Aside Funds 



The major federal policy to encourage cooperation is the use of "set-aside" funds 
earmarked for that express purpose. 

As noted earlier, JTPA's Title II 8 percent set-aside provides funding for 
coordination of vocational education and job training. It has been cited as "one of 
the best examples of an incentive strategy." 23 / 

Critics, however, assert that the effectiveness of the set-aside is limited by a 
number of factors. Some point to institutional eligibility restrictions as a problem; 
others worry about financial concerns such as allocation formulas and 
disbursement methods; yet others argue that the purpose of the provision and 
the types of coordination it is meant to support are not spelled out clearly in the 
statute. 1 

Use of Funds. Set-aside funds definitely encourage collaboration and 
experimentation. Based on its review of several state policies, NCRVE 
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determined that states and localities use 8 percent sot-aside funds for a variety of 
purposes, most, but not all, related to enhancing coordination between JTPA and 
vocational education. NCRVE 24 found the most common purposes to be: 

(1) funding innovative collaboration; 

(2) funding experimental approaches and programs for hard-to-serve 
populations; 

(3) funding welfare-to-work programs; 

(4) supporting economic development activities; 

(5) covering administrative expenditures and meeting performance 



Virtually all of these efforts, with the possible exception of administrative 
expenditures, appear to be well within the discretionary intent of the set-aside 
provisions. State policies clearly support the larger federal intent of a flexible, 
innovative program to encourage agency collaboration. 

Eligibility. One factor that may make coordination more difficult is the type of 
institutions to which states offer set-aside funds. For example, if only Service 
Delivery Areas are eligible, then LEAs and postsecondary institutions will not be 
as motivated to attempt new coordination efforts. Vocational education 
providers are eligible to receive JTPA set-aside funds in most states: More than 
three-fourths of the state directors of secondary vocational education reported 
that individual LEAs are eligible to receive 8 percent set-aside funds, and almost 
as many reported that community colleges or other postsecondary institutions 
are eligible. About one-half of state directors report that individual SDAs are 
eligible to receive the funds, and one-third report that consortia of SDAs and 
educational institutions are eligible (see Appendix Table A-3.2). 

Actual Allocation. Although various types of institutions are eligible to receive 8 
percent set-aside funds, the actual allocation of the funds may look quite 
different from the distribution of eligible institutions. In the Omnibus Survey, 
state directors were asked to indicate the percentage of 8 percent set-aside funds 
allocated to each type of recipient (see Appendix Table A-3.2). The responses 
indicate that, in the average state, the largest amounts are allocated to SDAs (who 
may, in turn, contract with other providers). LEAs rank a close second, followed 
by community colleges, with much smaller amounts going to consortia. 
Therefore, the most obvious method of forcing joint service delivery — through 
allocation to consortia — is comparatively rare. Bailis and Grubb interpret these 
data to indicate that 8 percent set-aside funds are often used "simply to augment 
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SDA revenues, though they are also used to funnel resources to school districts 
and community colleges." 25 

Although the average state allocates almost half of its set-aside funds to LEAs, a 
relatively small proportic i of school districts are receiving those funds. As 
shown in Table 3.4: 

• Less than one in ten (approximately 735) regular districts reported 
receiving set-aside funds in 1991-92, with an average funding level 
of about $66,500. 

• Vocational districts are more likely to receive set-aside funds, but 
receive a smaller average amount (even though a larger percentage 
of vocational districts receive such funds, the actual number of 
vocational districts is smaller than the number of regular districts). 

Postsecondary institutions report that they are more likely to receive 8 percent 
set-aside funds than LEAs are: 

• About one in three of the two-year postsecondary institutions 
(more than 300 institutions) reported that they received set-aside 
funds in 1991-92. 

• The average amount of funds received by those institutions was 
$77,608. 



Table 3.4 

Allocation of JTPA Eight Percent Set-Aside Funds 





Regular Secondary 
Districts 


Vocational 
Districts 


Postsecondary 
Institutions 


Percent that received 
8 percent funds during 
1991-92 


7 


22 


32 


Mean amount of 8 percent 
funds cl 


$66,538 


$52,762 


$77,608 


Mean percent of 
revenues a 


0.6 


1.5 


1.3 



Calculations include only those districts that reported receiving some 8% funds during 1991-92, 



Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Secondary School Districts (Version A and Vocational) 
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Disbursement Methods* In 1990, Grubb et. al. found considerable variation in 
the states' methods of distributing their 8 percent set-aside funds. 26 According to 
state directors of secondary vocational education, most states closely control 
allocation of the 8 percent set-aside funds, with 43 percent using the RFP process 
or some other discretionary means. About one in ten states distributes set-aside 
funds by formula, and about one-fourth use a combination of formula and 
discretion (see Appendix Table A-3.3). 

Bailis and Grubb conclude that the majority of states "have been using 8 percent 
set-aside funds in a way that allows them substantial discretion, and thus in 
theory allows them to craft coherent state policies and use 8 percent set-aside 
funds in furtherance of such policies." 27 

Clarity of Terms 

Analysts have described the federal definitions of "cooperative agreements" and 
"coordination" as vague and have suggested that, as a result, the states have 
interpreted these concepts differently and have used the funds in extremely 
different ways. 28 NCRVE reports that "[w]hile the 8% funds support a variety of 
innovative programs and many collaborative efforts between vocational 
programs and JTPA, they are not consistently used for coordination with public 
education programs." 29 In some instances, the state policy amounts to "little 
more than giving the funds to educational institutions to provide whatever 
services they want." 30 

Although there may be some validity to these concerns, it is also true that the 
federal government is stuck between two difficult alternatives. On the one hand, 
defining these terms more explicitly might add greater coherence to coordination 
efforts and make the analyst's task in evaluating coordination easier. On the 
other, greater specificity would reduce the flexibility of the current set-aside 
provisions and, undoubtedly, add to state and local complaints about the heavy 
hand of federal regulation. 

Summary 

Several activities and initiatives underway at the federal level aim to encourage 
coordination by states, districts, and institutions. The most promising federal 
approach appears to be the JTPA 8 percent set-aside, widely thought to be a very 
useful incentive to encourage flexible collaboration at the local level, despite state 
differences in the allocation and permissible uses of these funds. 

COORDINATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

Most of the Perkins Act's coordination requirements relate to the states. 
Furthermore, states generally go beyond the federal coordination requirements 
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in their state-level coordination activities and also establish policies and practices 
that influence local coordination. 

States usually conduct coordination initiatives through state-specific agencies 
such as the SCOVEs and State Job Training Coordination Councils, but "super 
agencies" with authority over all vocational education and job-training programs 
are becoming more common. In an analysis conducted for the National 
Assessment, Alt found that "[i]n recent years, many states have created 
supercouncils in order to address growing fragmentation of service delivery and 
duplication of efforts. Generally, these councils bring together representatives 
from the business and education communities and from state government, 
including the heads of agencies that oversee human resources-related programs. 
In most cases they have been assigned the functions of existing advisory and 
oversight councils, consolidating most or all of these councils' resources." 31 

Alt found that the business community believes that such bodies will benefit the 
nation: 

National policy organizations such as the National Alliance of Business 
continue to believe that states and local communities need to build 
strong workforce investment si/stems. These systems should be developed 
jointly by the public and private sectors; they should include the whole 
range of education and training providers; and they should respond 
directly to the needs of both employers and workers. Moreover, 
training needs to be closely coordinated with local economic 
conditions and industrial bases; it must incorporate occupational 
standards and competencies defined by industry groups . . . Training 
system planners should also work cooperatively with agencies and 
community-based organizations that promote economic 
development. 32 

Development of Supercouncils 

Policymakers first addressed the need for a single state coordinating council in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, when both the Perkins and JTPA laws were being 
reauthorized. 33 The Job Training Reform Amendments enacted in September 
1992 authorized the voluntary creation of state human resource investment 
councils (SHRICs) to improve coordination among federal human resource 
development programs, to advise governors on human investment needs, and to 
recommend strategies to meet those needs. In order for a state to shift funds from 
existing oversight councils to the SHRIC, its membership must include state 
agencies responsible for administering applicable federal human resource 
programs; local public education agencies; postsecondary institutions; secondary 
or postsecondary vocational institutions; community-based organizations; 
business and industry; and organized labor. Optional members for the SHRIC 
include representatives from local welfare agencies, public housing agencies, 
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local governmental bodies, the state legislature, any state or local program that 
receives funds from an applicable federal human resource program; and experts 
on "special education and career development needs of hard-to-serve 
individuals." 34 

The SHRICs' mandatory responsibilities are to: 

(1) review methods of coordinating services, funds, and resources 
under federal human resource programs and to advise the 
governor; 

(2) . advise the governor on the adoption of state and local measures 

and standards for federal human resource programs as well as to 
coordinate these measures and standards across programs; and 

(3) carry out the duties and functions of existing councils that oversee 
human resource development programs. 

SHRICs may also make recommendations for developing and coordinating a^ 
human resource system; and develop, monitor, and evaluate strategic plans. 35 

Developmental Aspects. The SHRICs are designed to consolidate advisory 
bodies that monitor programs under JTPA, the 1990 Perkins Act, the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990, the Adult Education Act, the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, JOBS, and the Food Stamp Act's employment training component. If 
the heads of relevant state agencies and oversight councils agree with the state's 
governor that they should be included, the SHRICs bring together their 
representatives to work on issues. SHRICs have access to the services, personnel, 
facilities, and information of any state or local public agencies, provided these 
agencies give their consent. The only programs that may not be included are 
those authorized by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

The 1993 Followup Survey found that few states have established SHRICs 
(Appendix Table A-3.4): ' 

• Eight states, or 16 percent of the states responding, had a SHRIC at 
the time of the survey (spring 1993). 

Six additional states planned to have one before the end of 1993. 

• Only six states reported that they have a SHRIC with Perkins 
programs under their jurisdiction. 

In some states, State Councils on Vocational Education have resisted the 
formation of a SHRIC that would absorb the state council's responsibilities, 
funds, and staff. Some SCOVE staff express fear that, if it were to become part of 
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a SHRIC, the state council could not continue to serve as "an independent critic 
of vocational education providers and administrators/'* or to serve their specific 
target populations. In some cases, these may be legitimate concerns. However 
too often agency administrators are fighting what they perceive as a threat to ' 
their power because the changes might diminish their budget, personnel 
strength, access to the governor, or independence from direct oversight. 

qhp^u ^ an administrative bod Y performs many of the same functions as 
SHRICs but does not meet the JTPA definition. Increasingly, states are embracing 
the concept of a supercouncil - one agency with authority over all vocational 
education and job-training programs in the state. By the end of 1993, almost half 
of the states had such an agency: 

• In 1992, 13 secondary vocational education state agencies and 9 

postsecondary agencies reported in the Omnibus Survey that they 
participate in a super agency of some kind. 

In 1993, 22 secondary vocational education state agencies either had 
a SHRIC or another type of super agency "that coordinates services 
such as those funded by Perkins, JTPA, etc.," and 15 postsecondary 
agencies reported participating in a super agency that coordinates 

the operations of different Federally-funded education and 
training programs with each other, or with related state programs " 
(See Table 3.5.) ° 

Whether a supercouncil fits the legislative definition of a SHRIC probably makes 
little difference. Alt found a number of positive actions taken by "quasi- 
supercouncil bodies or by groups of staff people working independently of a 
supercouncil " For example, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Iowa took steps toward greater integration of services before a supercouncil' 
was created. 37 r 

In almost all (20) of the supercouncils reported by the secondary state directors 
the state agency responsible for vocational education was represented on the ' 
council (at both the secondary and postsecondary levels). Secondary-level 
members were represented on 17 of the councils and postsecondary members 
on 13. Table A-3.5 in the appendix shows the representation of the various 
groups and individuals. 

Alt found that states with a supercouncil "generally started by establishing a 
commission or task force to investigate the existing workforce development 
system and to conduct an overall needs assessment. This investigatory body was 
hen authorized as a council, either by executive order, state law, or both (with 
the law enacted to ensure continuity)."™ About 30 states have some type of state 
advisory board to coordinate employment, vocational education, and 
occupational training policy and planning, according to 1993 data from the U.S. 
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Table 3.5 

States w ; : Statewide Human Resource Councils, Other Supercouncil, or 
Super Agency for Coordinating Education and Training Programs 



Year 


Secondary 
State Agencies 


Postsecondary 
State Agencies 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


1992 — Has SHRIC, other 


24 


13 


19 


9 


supercouncil, or super 










agency 








15 


1993 — Has super agency 


43 


22 


30 


of some kind 











Sources: Omnibus and Followup Surveys of Secondary and Postsecondary State Agencies 



Department of Labor, the National Governors' Association, and the National 
Alliance of Business (see Appendix Table A-3.6). These sources found that about 
20 state agencies embody some of the elements of SHRICs and have similar 
functions and goals but do not meet the legal definitions. Fourteen states 
reported to DOL that they had decided not to create a supercouncil, while 25 
were still undecided. 

Supercouncil Activities. The supercouncils have assumed a wide range of tasks. 
Alt identified several common supercouncil responsibilities and a number of 
specific actions particular states have taken in regards to each responsibility. 39 
For example: 

Strategic statewide planning and reviewing plans of state and local job training/ 
education programs 

Statewide coordinated planning has often been inadequate or even nonexistent. 
Most supercouncils first try to reach consensus on broad goals, outline the goals 
in writing, specify objectives or action strategies, and assign tasks to staff or 
departments. MPR Associates found that every state council it contacted had 
produced at least one report outlining the supercouncil's goals and objectives. 

Oregon, which has developed a comprehensive set of goals covering quality-of- 
life issues as well as economic ones over the last several years, has taken strategic 
planning seriously. The state goals, called Benchmarks, express both long-term 
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goals and shorter term objectives as measurable outcomes. The Oregon 
Workforce Quality Council is responsible for reaching these goals, which apply 
not only to education and training but also to environmental quality, health care 
social equity, public safety, and transportation. Many of those related to " ' 
education build upon the work of the National Education Goals Panel and the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills. 

Leveraging funds from different sources, developing and/or approving budgets and 
setting funding priorities ' ' ' 

Before supercouncils, human resource development programs were scattered 
widely among the states' agencies and it was difficult and time-consuming to 
estimate the total amount of funds spent for these services. As a result 
pohcymakers often made funding decisions based on incomplete or misleading 

In Massachusetts, the MASSJobs Council annually surveys the Regional 
Employment Boards, which are local counterparts of the council, and other 
relevant agencies. The survey reveals where workforce development funds are 
being spent. In New Jersey, the supercouncil recently added a member from the 
Office of Management and Budget to receive continuing information on funding 
sources and restrictions. b 

Oregon supports its Workforce Quality Council and many education and job 
training activities with funds from the state lottery. Twenty work force 
development programs in Oregon received $8 million in lottery funds in 1991 
with an additional $2.3 million allocated from general funds for tech-prep ' 
development. The Council has the authority to approve or reject the annual 
budgets and operating plans of the individual agencies that oversee education 
and training before they are submitted to the governor. 

Program development and administration 

Some state councils have effected dramatic changes by creating strong local 
boards to contribute ideas and implement new policies. In 1988 Massachusetts 
pioneered this effort by expanding the functions of the existing PICs to create 16 
Regional Employment Boards (REBs), each chaired bv a private industry 
member. Technical assistance and training activities so far have included two 
annual conferences of REB members and a retreat for REB chairpersons. Funds 
available tor REBs to develop new programs that are more responsive to the 
public's needs have been increased. In 1992-93 each REB designed a Workforce 
Development Policy Blueprint, essentially a combined assessment of local 
training needs and the capacity for meeting those needs. 

Other state councils are actively trying to reduce duplication and overlap of 
services. For example, Ohio's supercouncil, formed in 1993, is beginning to 
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reduce the barriers potential clients face by cross-training staff in other providers' 
services, increasing clients' accessibility to services, and eliminating duplication 
of intake information and assessments. 

Iowa, by contrast, has begun planning an integrated management information 
system. The first phase, to be completed this fiscal year, involves establishing 
electronic links between existing data systems used by six different departments' 
program managers (from Economic Development, Education, Elder Affairs, 
Employment Services, Human Rights, and Human Services). In Phase Two, 
slated for next year, a common client-intake procedure will be supported by a 
single computerized form and compatible work stations. In the third year, the 
fully integrated information system will enable administrators to track clients' 
progress among programs, to provide comprehensive case management, and to 
assess the performance of participants. 

Other councils concentrate on defining needed student competencies and 
rethinking assessment. The New Jersey Employment and Training Commission 
is overseeing the development of competencies for vocational curricula. The 
method gathers workers from various fields for a half-day meeting to discuss 
what they do in their jobs. Teachers then incorporate these ideas into curricula, 
with competency standards spelled out in detail. To date, competencies have 
been developed for about 100 fields, and the new curricula are gradually being 
implemented in schools across the state. 

In Connecticut, the state Departments of Education, Labor, and Income 
Maintenance have agreed on a common competencies appraisal test, which 
measures employment skills (such as basic reading, math, work maturity) and 
life skills (knowledge of occupations, government, health, and so on). 

Ohio's council is examining the need for different performance standards for 
different programs. For example, performance standards may lead one program 
to push job seekers quickly into minimum-wage, dead-end jobs, while a different 
set of standards might encourage longer-term training leading to better jobs. It 
may be necessary to redefine program goals and performance standards. Ohio's 
council, formed last October, is just beginning to address this and other tasks. 

Some councils concentrate on improving communication between the education 
and business communities. Several initiatives are underway in Wisconsin to 
strengthen the ties between schools and workplaces. The Wisconsin Executive 
Cabinet for a Quality Workforce recently established the Office of Workforce 
Excellence in the Department of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations, and has 
won grants from the U.S. Department of Education for school-to-work 
demonstration projects and from the U.S. Department of Labor for youth 
apprenticeship programs. 
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. Effectiveness of Supercouncils. If federal programs continue to advocate them, 
we must ask how effective supercouncils have been so far: Have they reduced 
service fragmentation and duplication? Have they actually improved the quality 
of vocational education and job training services? By consolidating councils or 
agencies, have the supercouncils reduced costs? 

State agencies often prepare reports on the supercouncil for the official or 
legislative body that oversees the council. Not surprisingly, most of them offer 
positive assessments. However, Bailis and Grubb found that surveys of program 
officials on the level of coordination or the existence of given practices generally 
lacked objective standards against which to measure the observations. They 
found neither objective evaluation of supercouncils by outside analysts nor 
analyses of similar state government reorganizations. 40 Although state-level 
administrators claim success in improving collaboration among agencies, there is 
little evidence to support their conclusions. 

Alt's 1994 analysis 41 on the status of supercouncils reached similar conclusions: 

In the year since the Bailis and Grubb review, little has changed in the 
literature on supercouncils. Most staff people contacted for this paper 
ventured that it is premature to attempt to assess the effectiveness of 
these councils, especially since many were formed only within the last 
six months or year. No internal agency studies or published materials 
were available that measured effectiveness, either qualitatively or 
quantitatively, even for those councils that have existed for a couple of 
years. One supercouncil director mentioned that her staff had not yet 
had enough time to plan how they would measure effectiveness in the 
future. 



State-Level Coordination in Secondary Education 

Although vocational education agencies must coordinate with multiple 
employment-related state agencies, it appears that the JTPA and Perkins 
requirements have been relatively successful in encouraging them to 
communicate with one another. In the Omnibus Surveys conducted for the 
National. Assessment, only a few state directors of secondary vocational 
education reported that their agency had no interactions with most of the job- 
training programs, particularly JTPA and Adult Basic Education (see Appendix 
Table A-3.7): KF 



Only 7 percent of the state directors of secondary vocational 
education reported no interaction with JTPA. 

Only 6 percent reported no interaction with Adult Basic Education. 
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Regardless of the type of coordination activity, JTPA and Adult Basic Education 
are consistently the programs with which vocational education agencies consult 
most frequently. On the other hand, one-fifth or more of state secondary 
directors report no interaction with the following: JOBS, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the State Employment Service, the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, and the state economic development 
agency. 

Coordination tends to involve planning activities rather than financial 
commitments. The Omnibus Survey asked state directors whether they 
participated in specific coordination activities(see Appendix Table A-3.7). The 
four planning activities — regular meetings, joint membership on planning 
committees, the sharing of state plans, and joint planning — are the most 
common forms of coordination; the least frequent type of coordination is joint 
funding of programs. 

But state-level coordination activities are not limited to these five types of 
arrangements. The majority of state directors reported that their agency does 
have formal or informal mechanisms for coordination other than those indicated 
above. About half reported that they utilize other planning activities, targeting of 
funds, decisions about what services to provide, and decisions about priorities 
among target groups to coordinate the operations of different education and 
training programs (see Appendix Table A-3.8.). In addition, most secondary state 
agencies encourage flexible programs, and half of them fund coordinated 
assessment, remediation, and /or counseling centers. 

State-Level Coordination in Postsecondary Education 

Most postsecondary state agencies do have some coordination with other 
agencies, but some states still do not coordinate with all possible agencies (see 
Appendix Table A-3.7): 

• The highest level of state-level cooperation exists between 
postsecondary agencies and Economic Development ( only 6% 
reported no interaction). 

• Interaction with JTPA's State Job Training Coordinating Councils 
also is relatively high (9% reported no interaction). 

• Coordination with JOBS was the least common — one-fourth of the 
postsecondary state agencies reported no interaction with JOBS — 
perhaps because many adults on public assistance are not prepared 
to enroll in postsecondary programs. 

As at the secondary level, most coordination at the postsecondary level is in the 
form of information sharing and joint planning (see Appendix Table A-3.7): 
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• Roughly one-half of the postsecondary state directors reported 
regular meetings and joint membership on committees with all of 
the programs itemized in the survey. 

• Between 19 and 40 percent of the state agencies reported joint 
funding with other programs, the least common form of 
interaction. 

Other, possibly more substantive activities are common, but far from universal. 
About one-third of the state agencies reported that they did not have any formal 
or informal arrangements for coordination other than the meeting, planning, and 
joint funding arrangements discussed above (see Appendix Table A-3.8). 

Funding Policies. State funding policies influence coordination between 
vocational education and job-training programs. In many states, the state 
funding of community colleges is a function of enrollment — the more students 
enrolled, the higher the funding. This means that community colleges in these 
states have a powerful incentive to cooperate with JTPA because, in addition to 
any funds they receive from the sponsoring program, they receive additional 
revenue for each JTPA or JOBS client they enroll. The same may apply to 
technical institutes and area vocational schools, as the majority of states confirm: 

• Seventy-eight percent reported that JTPA clients qualify for regular 
state aid. 

• Eighty-one percent reported that JOBS clients qualify for regular 
state aid. 

Traditional postsecondary program offerings, calendars, and class schedules 
often do not meet the needs of JTPA and JOBS clients. For example, most 
postsecondary institutions do not routinely offer support services such as day 
care and open-entry/open-exit programs. Community colleges and technical 
institutes that have flexible programs and schedules, remediation, and other 
support services can more readily work with federal job-training programs. 

Most postsecondary state agencies do fund or otherwise encourage flexible 
programs including short courses, open-entry/open-exit courses, and other 
nontraditional formats. The proportion of state agencies reporting that they use 
these policies to encourage cooperation increased from 1992 to 1993. In 1993, 82 
percent indicated that they encourage flexible programs, compared to 71 percent 
in 1992. In 1992, 50 percent reported that the state funds assessment, remediation, 
and counseling centers at postsecondary institutions; that proportion rose to 70 
percent in 1993. (See Appendix Table A-3.9). 
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Summary 

In response to calls from the employment preparation community for an 
overarching coordinating body at the state level, recent federal legislation has 
allowed the voluntary creation of SHRICs. As yet, few states have elected to 
establish the type of supercouncil outlined by law, and even fewer have 
established SHRICs that include the state's Perkins program. However, almost 
half of the states have some form of supercouncil that supersedes the various 
state agencies with vocational education and job training responsibilities and has 
authority over all such programs. Although states often extol their supercouncils' 
success in improving collaboration among agencies, there is little evidence to 
verify their conclusions. 

Perkins and JTPA requirements have been successful in promoting coordination 
at the state level — most state vocational education agencies, both secondary and 
postsecondary, reported that they are involved in coordination activities with 
other employment preparation agencies. Information-sharing and joint planning 
are most common. Other, possibly more substantive activities are not common, 
but state funding policies can and do serve as fiscal incentives for vocational 
education institutions to coordinate with JTPA and other job-training programs. 
Most postsecondary state agencies reported that they facilitate coordination by 
funding flexible programs including short courses, open-entry/ open-exit 
courses, and other nontraditional formats. In short, the vast majority of states are 
sharing information about programs and engaging in joint planning. 

COORDINATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

The Perkins Act includes only one coordination requirement that falls on local 
education agencies: 

Local plans must describe procedures to coordinate vocational education 
with JTPA "in order to avoid duplication and to expand the range of and 
accessibility to vocational education services." 42 

However, this single requirement can be a most effective one. Many researchers 
have concluded that local efforts and activities are "the primary forces that 
support or discourage coordination among vocational education and job training 
programs." 43 

Many Models of Coordination 

Coordination at the local level takes a wide variety of forms. Researchers 44 have 
conducted several case studies and some patterns have emerged. Grubb et al. 45 
identify eight approaches to coordination among vocational education, JTPA, 
and welfare-to-work programs: 
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Subcontracting with providers. Most often, JTPA and JOBS subcontract with 
providers of vocational education. For example, an SDA may contract with the 
local community college to enroll 125 JTPA students in the college's associate 
business degree program. According to the National Alliance of Business, 95 
percent of SDAs have some financial agreement with a provider of vocational 
education. 46 



Services for high school students. JTPA and high schools sometimes coordinate 
to enhance services to high school students, especially those at risk of dropping 
out. The most common enhancement is summer employment, but some 
programs also offer remediation, counseling, and reduced class sizes. With the 
clients still enrolled in high school, JTPA funding is combined with regular 
support through the school system. 

Providing support services. Less common is the practice of using JTPA to 
provide support services in colleges and technical institutes. These services — 
child care, transportation, counseling, assessment, remediation, stipends — are 
routinely provided by SDAs when they send their clients to vocational education 
institutions. 



But expenditures for support services under Title II-A are limited to 5 percent of 
those funds. A recent study found that only four out of the fifteen SDAs studied 
provided extensive services and one-third provided very few support services. 47 

Customized training. Another form of coordination can occur when educational 
institutions provide customized training that includes JTPA or JOBS clients. Such 
courses are typically short and so lend themselves to coordination with JTPA. 
However, most institutions do not normally include JTPA or JOBS clients in these 
courses, because the customized courses usually enroll only employees of the 
firm sponsoring the program. In addition, customized programs are "business- 
oriented" (i.e., toward the need of the firms) rather than "client-oriented" (i.e., 
toward the needs of the poor or unemployed). 

Pooling funds for specific purposes and institutions. In some communities, 
there is systematic allocation of funds for particular services to specific 
institutions. For example, the community college may provide all health-service 
training, a community-based organization may provide all clerical training, and 
an area technical and vocational center may provide all woodworking training. 
Less frequently, the primary provider may contract, on a one-by-one basis, with 
other providers to enroll individuals in programs determined by the primary 
provider to be best suited to their needs and interests. 

Community college administration of JTPA. In a few states, community 
colleges administer JTPA. The community college generally subcontract's with 
other providers for certain services such as child care or job placement. But this 
approach is also relatively rare; only 14 percent (or 128 institutions) of the public 
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two-year postsecondary institutions surveyed by the National Assessment 
reported that they are the local administrative entity for JTPA. In addition, this 
approach is believed to have little impact on the kinds of services provided. 48 

Regional decision-making. A recently introduced model of coordination 
involves the consolidation of regional decision-making power over multiple 
sources of funding. A local entity may receive funds from a variety of federal and 
state programs and decide how the money will be distributed. Such entities differ 
from regional coordination boards in that they have the authority to administer 
funds and choose service providers, rather than merely serving in an advisory 
role. Proponents of this approach assert that it enables local providers to create 
programs that meet the special needs of specific populations. 

A New-Model: One-Stop Centers 

The eighth model identified by Grubb et al. is a relatively new institution 
thought to have great promise: the "one-stop" center. 

Several federal initiatives, including the Bush Administration's Training 2000 Act 
and the Clinton Administration's proposed jobs investment strategy in the fiscal 
year 1995 budget, contemplate one-stop centers that would provide a single 
client point of entry into the employment and training system. Federal seed 
money, accompanied by waivers of federal requirements where necessary, 
would help states plan and implement programs that streamline access to the full 
range of employment and training services. 49 

"One-stop" is used to refer to everything from information centers to fully 
integrated employment and education delivery systems. "Co-location" is 
distinguished from one-stop service. Co-location refers to the location of various 
employment-related entities in close proximity, sometimes in the same building. 
While co-location can encourage coordination of services, it is not the same as 
establishing one-stop centers that provide a client with one intake counselor for 
all programs, share common data systems, and maintain a staff that is 
knowledgeable about all local job training and employment opportunities. 

One-stop centers, which truly integrate assessment, training, and job placement, 
result from a concerted effort on the part of service providers to reduce the 
fragmentation of programs and facilitate cooperation among employment service 
agencies. 

One-stop centers generally combine runding from several sources and help 
individuals eligible under different programs to obtain vocational education or 
job training. In analyzing the proposed one-stop centers, one commentator 
remarked: "These are not multiple sources of vocational education and training, 
but multiple sources of funding which can be used in part for those functions." 50 
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Although these centers are not universal, they are on the increase: 

In 1992, one-third of the state postsecondary vocational education 
directors reported that they fund one-stop education and training 
centers. & 

However, by 1993, the percentage of postsecondary agencies 
funding one-stop centers had risen to one-half (see Appendix Table 
A-3.9). 

One-stop centers, coordination of services, and co-location efforts have been used 
with apparent success in several model programs (see Appendix 3-B). 

Case studies indicate that one-stop centers can provide ease of access to a full 
range of programs. In 1992, the National Youth Employment Coalition and the 
William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Youth and America's Future 
stressed that one-stop centers are most successful when they provide 
comprehensive services at one location with the support of a professional case 
manager who stays with the client through training and into employment — 
helping the client with family problems, health issues, day care needs, and 
vocational career interest. 51 

Although federal assistance may be needed to establish these centers, most 
people involved in job training see federal mandates on the structure'of one-stop 
service as unresponsive to local needs and counterproductive to ongoing 
efforts,^ They believe that one-stop service must be flexible enough to respond 
to changing economic climates, to deal with loss of manufacturing jobs to 
provide workers for new industries, and to address the needs of urban' 
populations of unemployed youth with few skills or immigrants needing 
language training. However, some service providers believe that coordination 
requires enforcement by federal leadership because of the difficulty involved in 
gaining cooperation among employment training, education, and social services 
providers. 53 

Local Coordination in Regular School Districts 

As previously shown, JTPA is the agency with which state education agencies 
most frequently coordinate. Even though JTPA services are usually designed for 
adults, JTPA does have a substantial program for secondary students, 
particularly those considered to be "at risk." Since many special-population 
students fall into this category, coordination with these services is of interest to 
Perkins policy makers. Most regular school districts have JTPA-related programs 
but tend to serve relatively small numbers of JTPA students: 
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• An estimated 5,700 districts (58% of the regular districts in the 
Omnibus Survey) reported that their students received services 
funded by JTPA during 1991-92. 

• In districts with JTPA services, the mean number of JTPA students 
served was 41, which represented 3.8 percent of total enrollment, 
and 13 percent of the vocational education enrollment (see 
Appendix Table A-3.10). 

JTPA Services, The services JTPA offers in secondary school districts indicate 
how students in traditional educational institutions may benefit when 
coordination occurs. Summer employment is the most common JTPA service (see 
Appendix Table A~3.ll), provided by 84 percent of the districts with JTPA 
services. Work experience was provided in 44 percent of these districts, and 
counseling and remediation were each provided in about one-third of the 
districts. 



Program Planning, In general, JTPA and vocational education work together in 
planning JTPA services and in selecting students to receive them: 

• Joint planning was reported in more than two-thirds (69 percent) of 
the regular school districts. 

• Almost as many (64 percent) districts responded that joint selection 
of students is used. (See Appendix Table A-3.12) 

Funding, The Omnibus Survey data on funding patterns suggests that although 
the amount of JTPA funding received by the average regular secondary district 
(including any 8% set-aside funds) seems small at first glance, it is fairly 
substantial when put into perspective (Table 3.6): 

• The average for all regular school districts, including those that do 
not receive any JTPA funds, is approximately $20,000. 

• The average amount among school districts that actually receive 
JTPA funds, however, is more than $100,000, and represents about 
1 percent of the district's total revenues. 

• In school districts that receive both JTPA and Perkins funds, the 
JTPA funds are equal to about two-thirds of the Perkins funds 
(more than $150,000). 



Coordination with JTPA substantially benefits regular secondary school districts. 
However, only one-fifth of these districts with JTPA programs spent any of their 
own funds on them. According to Bailis and Grubb, 54 this finding "confirms 
evidence from elsewhere 55 that programs within secondary schools are initiated 
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Table 3-6 

Funding of JTPA Programs in Regular Districts 





Regular 
Secondary 
Districts 


Percent of districts renortinp' shiHpnts fnnHpH hv TTPA 


S8 

U\j 


Mean amount of JTPA funds for all districts 


$19,866 


Mean amount of JTPA funds for JTPA districts 


$108,124 


Mean percent of district revenues for JTPA districts 


1.3 


Mean amount of Perkins funds for JTPA/Perkins districts 


$155,812 


Mean percent of district revenues for JTPA/Perkins 
districts 


1.6 


Percent of JTPA districts using district funds for JTPA 


20 


services 





Source: Omnibus Survey of Secondary School Districts, Version A 



and dominated by JTPA funding, rather than being collaborative in the sense of 
joint funding." 

Local Coordination in Vocational Districts 

Collaboration between vocational districts and JTPA is more common than for 
regular districts, but is still far from universal. Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) 
of vocational districts report that they have JTPA programs, compared to 58 
percent of regular districts (see Appendix Table A-3.10). 

As would be expected, the JTPA services offered by vocational districts are a 
larger part of the districts' overall program than in regular districts. However, 
they are small in comparison to the vocational districts 7 overall enrollment. 
Vocational districts with JTPA serve a mean number of 64 JTPA students 
(5.8 percent of total enrollment compared to 41 students or 3.8 percent of 
enrollment for regular districts). (See Appendix Table A-3.10.) 

JTPA Services, In most other respects the patterns in regular and vocational 
districts are similar. Summer employment is the most common service JTPA 
provides in secondary vocational districts, even though it is less common here 
than in regular districts (64 percent of vocational districts with JTPA services 
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compared to 84 percent of regular districts with JTPA services). All other types of 
services listed, however, are offered more frequently by vocational districts than 
by regular districts (see Appendix Table A-3.11): 

Program Planning. Most JTPA programs in both regular and vocational districts 
are planned jointly by JTPA and school administrators. This coordination of 
services, presumably designed to ensure that the JTPA services are an integral 
part of students' overall vocational program, occurs in more than half of the 
vocational districts that offer JTPA services (see Appendix Table A-3.12). 

• Sixty-nine percent of vocational districts report joint planning. 

• Sixty percent report joint selection of students. 

Funding. Survey data on funding also indicate that JTPA programs play a larger 
role in vocational districts than in regular school districts (Table 3.7): 

• The average amount for all vocational school districts, including 
those that do not receive any JTPA funds, is more than twice that 
for regular school districts. 

• The average apaount received by vocational districts that receive 
JTPA funds is slightly less than $115,000, and represents about 3 
percent of the district's total revenues. 

Adult Participation in Secondary Programs 

As might be expected, secondary districts are more likely to coordinate with 
JTPA if they enroll adult students. Using Omnibus Survey data, Bailis and 
Grubb 56 found that regular districts that operate schools exclusively for 
secondary students are less likely than districts with adult students to have JTPA 
programs: 

The proportions [of districts] providing funds for JTPA clients 
was 20 percent for districts with high school students only, 37 
percent for those with a balance of high school and adult 
students, and 44 percent among those with mostly adult 
students. 

The same pattern appears for vocational districts. According to Bailis and Grubb: 

Among vocational districts with high school students only, 57 
percent report some students supported by JTPA, compared to 
76 percent of districts with both secondary and postsecondary 

students and 79 percent of districts with mostly adults These 

results indicate that the use of vocational districts by JTPA is less 
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Table 3.7 

Funding of JTPA Programs in Vocational Districts 





Vocational 




L-Jisincis 


Percent of districts reporting students funded by JTPA 


71 

/ J. 


Mean amount of JTPA funds for all districts 


$52,492 
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Mean amount or J lr A hinds tor J Ir A districts 


$113,484 


Mean percent of district revenues for JTPA districts 


' 2.9 


Mean amount of Perkins funds for JTPA/Perkins districts 


$242,970 


Mean percent of district revenues for JTPA/Perkins 


4.4 


districts 




Percent of JTPA districts using district funds for JTPA 


38 


services 





Source: Omnibus Surveys of Vocational School Districts 



to support secondary students — though there is clearly some of 
that — than to fund programs for adults enrolled in area 
vocational schools and technical institutes. 57 

Joint funding is more common in vocational districts than in regular districts. 
The proportion of vocational districts providing their own funding for JTPA 
students is 38 percent, compared to 20 percent in regular districts (see Tables 3.6 
and 37). 

Bailis and Grubb conclude that districts with more adult students are better able 
to cooperate with JTPA. However, it also may be that these districts simply have 
more students eligible for JTPA services. 

Local Coordination in Postsecondary Institutions 

Postsecondary institutions providing vocational education would seem to be 
more likely than secondary institutions to collaborate with JTPA and other job 
training programs because they serve adults and have more flexibility to serve 
nontraditional students than do high schools. In fact, the expectation holds up. 
Collaborative planning is common, especially with Private Industry Councils and 
remedial education efforts. (See Appendix Table A-3.13.) Only about 13 percent 
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of two-year postsecondary institutions do not coordinate with any local 
employment- related entities. 

Postsecondary Institutions and Barriers. The Omnibus Survey indicates that 
either good progress has been made in reducing barriers to cooperation, or 
perhaps the complaints about such barriers have been exaggerated. About half 
(49%) of the two-year public postsecondary institutions surveyed responded that 
no factors have inhibited providing joint services with JTPA; the same proportion 
reported that no factors inhibited providing services jointly with JOBS (see 
Appendix Table A-3.14.) Barriers were cited for JOBS less frequently than for 
JTPA. Most often, respondents on JOBS indicated there were "other'' barriers to 
coordination, not specified on the survey's list. But the barriers selected from the 
survey's list do shed light on the perceptions of postsecondary institutions, 
which usually cited barriers associated with resources: 

• By far the most commonly cited JTPA barrier was burdensome 
paperwork or reporting requirements, cited by almost half of those 
respondents who listed at least one JTPA barrier. Burdensome 
paperwork was cited less frequently (15 percent) as a JOBS barrier. 

• Lack of time or resources for coordination was cited as a JTPA 
barrier by one-third and as a JOBS barrier by about one-quarter. 

• Inadequate resources from JTPA/JOBS and lack of state or 
institutional resources for JTPA/JOBS clients were frequently cited 
as barriers to cooperation with both programs. 

Different purposes and goals was also high on the list for both JTPA and JOBS 
(26 and 14%, respectively). 

About one-fourth of the institutions indicating there were barriers to 
coordination with JTPA cited difficulty in meeting JTPA performance standards. 
Apparently, most institutions have become familiar with performance standards 
and have adjusted to the requirements. Forty percent of all two-year public 
postsecondary institutions have experience with performance-based contracts for 
classroom instruction, and more than half (62%) of the institutions that provide 
classroom training to JTPA students did so under performance-based contracts: 

• Thirty-six percent reported that all of their JTPA classroom 
instruction contracts were performance-based. 

• An additional 26 percent reported that at least some classroom 
instruction was performance-based. 

• Thirty-eight percent reported that no such contracts were 
performance-based . 
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JTP A/JOBS Services. As discussed above, the most common form of 
postsecondary coordination is for JTPA and JOBS to subcontract with community 
colleges and technical institutes to provide various services. In fact, this practice 
is quite common for JTPA, but much less frequent for JOBS (see Table 3.8): 

• More than three-quarters (82%) of the two-year public 
postsecondary institutions surveyed provide services to JTPA. 

• One-third (32%) provide services to JOBS clients. 

Despite the'extent of collaborative planning, the enrollment contributed by JTPA 
and JOBS to postsecondary vocational educational institutes is relatively small 
compared to overall enrollments (based on "head counts," not full-time 
equivalency). Institutions with a JTPA program reported that the average 
number of JTPA students enrolled was 141, or 7 percent of total enrollment (see 
Table 3.8). 



Table 3.8 

Enrollment of JTPA and JOBS Programs in Two- Year 
Public Postsecondary Institutions 





JTPA 


JOBS 


Percent of all institutions reporting students funded 


82 


32 


by program 






Mean number of students receiving services funded 


141 


121 


by program 3 






Mean percent of institution enrollment 3 


7 


3 



a Calculations include only those institutions that reported at least one JTPA/JOBS student 
during 1991-92. 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 



Institutions with JOBS programs tend to have slightly higher overall enrollments 
(6,300 compared to 5,200 for the average institution with JTPA services, and 5,800 
for all two-year institutions). Hov/ever, JOBS enrollments are lower, both in 
absolute numbers and as a proportion of total enrollment. 
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The most common service provided to both JTPA and JOBS clients (see 
Appendix Table A-3.15) at two-year public postsecondary institutions is 
classroom instruction: 



• Eighty-six percent of institutions with JTPA services provide 
classroom instruction under contract with JTPA. 

• Seventy-one percent of institutions with JOBS students provide 
classroom instruction to the JOBS clients. 

Most of this classroom instruction for JTPA and JOBS clients is provided in 
regular classrooms, but over half of the JTPA and JOBS clients receive at least 
some of their classroom instruction in special classes. 

Postsecondary institutions under contract to JTPA also commonly provide other 
ancillary services. Most of these institutions reported that they provide 
counseling and assessment to over half of the JTPA and JOBS students (between 
61 and 64 percent). Job placement and job clubs or job search assistance were also 
fairly common, while on-the-job training contracts were relatively rare. 

One benefit of coordination between postsecondary institutions and federal job- 
training programs is the opportunity for clients to enroll in longer and more 
intensive vocational education programs than are the norm in JTPA and JOBS. 
About one-half of postsecondary institutions enroll JTPA students in associate 
degree programs and nearly two-thirds enroll them in certificate programs. The 
corresponding figures for JOBS students are 47 percent and 43 percent, 
respectively (see Appendix Table A-3.16). 

Bailis and Grubb caution against regarding these results as overly positive. They 
assert that "without longitudinal information about whether these individuals 
actually complete credentials, it is hard to know how important it is simply to be 
enrolled in programs that could lead to associate degrees or certificates, since the 
rate of completion in community colleges and technical institutes is so low/' 58 

Customized Training. Customized training programs, designed to meet the 
needs of individual firms, are widespread, with 81 percent of two-year public 
postsecondary institutions providing them (see Appendix Table A-3.17). 
Although it has been argued that "customized training does not in general 
expand the options for individuals in these federal programs/' 59 23 percent of the 
postsecondary institutions with customized programs reported that they 
normally include JTPA or JOBS clients in the training. 

Funding. Funding patterns also suggest the effectiveness of coordination 
between postsecondary vocational educational institutions and job-training 
programs. For postsecondary institutions receiving JTPA funds, the average 
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JTPA contribution to the overall budget is about the same as for secondary 
institutions — JTPA represents about 3 percent of revenues. 

The contributions of JTPA and Perkins to the average public two-year public 
postsecondary institution are virtually the same (Table 3.9). On average, a 
postsecondary institution that receives both Perkins and JTPA funds receives: 

• $282,103 in JTPA funds. 

• $282,960 in Perkins funds. 

JOBS, however, is funded at a much lower level for the institutions that receive 
both JOBS funds and Perkins funds: 

• On average, these institutions (which tend to be larger than 
institutions without JOBS programs) receive approximately 
$190,000 in JOBS funds, or 1 percent of their total revenues. 

• Perkins funds average over $300,000, or 3 percent of total revenues. 



Table 3.9 

Funding of JTPA and JOBS Programs in Two-Year Postsecondary Institutions 





JTPA 


JOBS 


Percent of all institutions reported students funded 
by program 


82 


32 


Mean amount of program funds in institutions 
receiving both program funds and Perkins funds 


$282,103 


$190,586 


Mean percent of institution revenues 


2.9 


1.2 


Mean amount of Perkins funds in institutions 
receiving both program funds and Perkins funds 


$282,960 


$305,848 


Mean percent of institution revenues 


3.3 


2.6 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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The Omnibus Survey also asked postsecondary institutions to report the amount 
of funding from various sources supporting JTPA and JOBS clients in classroom 
instruction. As Bailis and Grubb point out in their analysis, these amounts "are 
almost certainly estimates, since community colleges and technical institutes 
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generally do not have program-based budgets which would allow them to 
disentangle the funding for specific programs/' 60 Nonetheless, as shown in 
Figure 3.1, the results are revealing: 

• Among those community colleges and technical institutes that do 
serve JTPA and JOBS clients, the largest single source of funds for 
the classroom instruction of these clients is the JTPA or JOBS 
program; but 

• For JTPA programs, much of the resources for classroom 
instruction come from the educational institutions themselves, 
largely in the form of regular state aid (but also from other aid, 
including Perkins funds). For JOBS, however, this is not the case. 

According to Bailis and Grubb, these data illustrate that "JTPA programs [at the 
postsecondary level] are not wholly federal programs, as they are often viewed; 
they are in fact federal-state partnerships because of the relatively large amounts 
of state funding which they receive when JTPA and vocational programs 
collaborate/' 6 ' 1 

A strong motive for referring JTPA and JOBS clients to public postsecondary 
institutions is cost-shifting, and because their funding is driven by enrollment 
figures, educational institutions have a special incentive to encourage such 
referrals. While Alt found that these practices may help avoid unnecessary costs 
and duplication of efforts, they also have a negative aspect: "JTPA and JOBS 
administrators often have little knowledge about the content of the education 
institutions' programs and fail to set policy requiring specific course content. 
Thus, coordination at the superficial level of referrals may go directly against 
ensuring that clients obtain the services they need and that the services they do 
get are of high quality." 62 

Remediation Programs. We have focused on the status of coordination between 
two-year postsecondary institutions and JTPA and JOBS because JTPA is the 
federal job training program that most often engages in joint planning with 
vocational education institutions, and JOBS is a relatively new program that 
requires a high level of cooperation with other employment training programs. 
However, other providers of remediation, especially adult education programs, 
also coordinate with two-year postsecondary institutions. 

About one-fourth (27 percent) of two-year public postsecondary institutions 
reported that they do not coordinate with providers of remedial education or 
adult basic education other than JTPA or JOBS (see Appendix Table A-3.18). The 
coordination that does take place in these institutions is mostly in the form of 
referrals to or from other programs. Joint service delivery is not very common; 
only 26 percent provide remediation jointly with other programs. 
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Figure 3.1 

Resources for Postsecondary Joint Classroom Instruction Programs 

With JTP A/JOBS 




18% 






JTPA/JOBS 


□ 


Tuition 


□ 


Reg. State Aid 


■ 


business 




Other 



52% 



Source: Omnibus Survov of Postsecondary Institutions 
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Summary 

We found that coordination between vocational education and job training 
programs is occurring at the local level in a wide variety of forms. The most 
innovative form recently advocated by federal policy — one-stop centers — is 
supported by one-half of all state postsecondary agencies. Case studies indicate 
that they can provide ease of access and a full range of programs. 

Most secondary school districts, both regular and vocational, provide JTPA 
services (particularly summer employment) to a relatively small number of 
students. The vocational education and JTPA programs are usually jointly 
planned and students are jointly selected, but few districts supplement the JTPA 
funds with their own district funds. Cooperation and joint funding with JTPA are 
more common in vocational districts than in regular districts. Although JTPA 
services are a larger part of the vocational districts 7 overall program than regular 
districts', they are small in relation to the vocational districts' overall enrollment. 

Most public two-year postsecondary institutions coordinate continuously with 
JTPA and remedial education programs. Coordination with the welfare-to-work 
program, JOBS, is less frequent. The enrollment contributed by these two 
programs is not trivial, but is relatively small compared to overall postsecondary 
vocational educational enrollments. Most institutions have JTPA or JOBS 
students enrolled in associate-degree or certificate programs, but remedial 
programs are almost as common. 

About half of the postsecondary institutions reported no barriers to the joint 
provision of services to JTPA or JOBS clients. Among the other half, lack of time 
and resources were most often perceived as barriers to coordination. 

Joint funding of JTPA programs is more common at the postsecondary than the 
secondary level, with half of the funds for JTPA programs coming from 
institutional sources, largely in the form of regular state aid but also from other 
sources, including Perkins funds. The contribution made by JTPA to the average 
institution's overall budget is about 3 percent of revenues, and Perkins 
contributes at about the same level. 

Coordination at the local level appears to be occurring more often than not, often 
in imaginative ways. Although, once again, evidence of its effectiveness is 
lacking, the results appear on the surface to be positive. 

BUREAUCRATIC AND POLITICAL REALITIES 

Broad policy concerns such as the need for greater coherence in job-training 
programs can be developed and enunciated by policymakers, but they have to be 
worked out and implemented amidst the hard realities of agency budgets, 
bureaucratic priorities, and political realities. 
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For example, the National Commission for Employment Policy concluded after a 
two-year study of coordination that the Food Stamp Employment and Training 
Program, JTPA, JOBS, and "other relevant job training programs" should be 
merged into one agency. 63 Several researchers, however, have argued against 
such large-scale restructuring based on the amount of time, energy, and political 
capital that it would take to pass legislation, and the possibility that massive 
reorganization designed to increase some linkages might actually weaken ties 
with other programs. For example, the National Commission's proposal might 
improve coordination among the programs cited, but it might do so at the cost of 
less coordination with the AFDC and Food Stamp programs, Bailis and Grubb 
also worry about the large amounts of political capital that must be spent to 
achieve large-scale changes from the status quo, and point to an additional 
consideration: "It is far from certain that radical changes in structures will lead to 
the attainment of desired ends." 64 

Essential First Steps 

There is widespread agreement that leadership from federal and state officials is 
essential to improved coordination. 

Federal mandates and incentives. The literature review conducted for the 
National Assessment notes that, "[T]he existing mandates in vocational 
education and job training legislation have had measurable — if not dramatic — 
impact in terms of getting people together and hence laying the groundwork for 
future efforts to coordinate in more systematic fashions." 65 Bailis and Grubb also 
found a growing consensus that incentives such as the JTPA 8 percent set-aside 
funds are the most effective. In short, both mandates and incentives can be 
helpful. 

Moreover, coordination appears to have been most successful when encouraged 
by rewards, instead of coerced by penalties. For example, in states that grant 
community colleges additional revenue based on enrollment, each JTPA student 
an institution enrolls provides a fiscal incentive to cooperate with JTPA. 

State policy and leadership. State policy and leadership are critical. Jennings 66 
and Alt 67 recently noted that leadership from the governor and legislature are 
needed to make major system changes such as the creation of supercouncils or 
other efforts to improve coordination. According to Alt: 

The governor has viewed better workforce preparation as a top priority, 
appointing members, pushing for legislation and funding, and overseeing 
progress. When cabinet-level officials are required to represent their 
departments on a council, especially when that council reports to the 
governor or lieutenant governor, others working on the projects are likely 
to take the tasks more seriously. 
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While agreeing on the importance of legislation and funding; the National 
Alliance of Business 68 also stresses that supercouncils function best with an 
independent staff, strong local counterparts, and business involvement. 

Predictable Problems 

Even with these first steps in place, several problems can be predicted: concerns 
about costs and funding, local community needs, worry about paperwork, and 
opposition to performance standards. 

Costs and funding issues. Inadequate resources and restrictions on their use are 
often cited as barriers. But Grubb notes they can also serve as inducements to 
cooperation because agencies with dwindling resources must join forces to serve 
clients. 69 Funding mechanisms such as cost-shifting and the availability of funds 
set aside for coordination (like JTPA's 8% set-aside funds) can also serve as 
inducements to encourage cooperation. . 

Local community needs. A "one approach fits all" mentality will not produce 
the results policymakers seek. Communities differ in size, complexity, local 
politics, history and culture. Because communication may be simpler, and costs 
lower, when fewer institutions need to coordinate, cooperation may be easier in 
small communities than in large cities. In rural areas, community colleges or area 
technical and vocational centers are often the only providers of education and 
training, thereby forcing cooperation among employment preparation programs. 
Larger communities, on the other hand, may comprise several distinct 
submarkets and may be more likely to have politically powerful providers. 70 

Local politics and personal relationships inevitably enter the picture. For 
example, some providers may place an SDA under considerable political 
pressure to direct JTPA resources their way. 71 On the other hand, "the ethos that 
all groups should be given a piece of the funding pie" also exists. 72 

Performance standards. Many educational institutions have, in the past, 
expressed concern about performance standards in job-training programs. Based 
on the case studies it conducted, NCRVE reported that "[w]hen educational 
institutions have shied away from performance contracts, JTPA administrators 
have criticized them for being unwilling to take risks and to be held accountable 
for performance. However, the case studies demonstrate that performance-based 
contracts do not have to be a major barrier to coordination." 73 

NCRVE further observed that "educational institutions have had to make 
changes in order to meet performance requirements such as increasing their job 
placement efforts. But with time and experience, educational institutions can 
adapt to the demands of JTPA." 
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CONCLUSION 

Amidst the mass of data and information provided by the National Assessment's 
Omnibus Surveys and literature reviews, it is easy to lose sight of the big picture 
and hard to separate the forest from the trees. This research, however, supports 
several broad, policy-relevant conclusions. 

Need for Coordination 

The first is self-evident: Policymakers' concerns about potential fragmentation 
and duplication cannot be dismissed. The inherent difficulties in managing 125 
separate programs are real, not imaginary; the barriers to effective service 
delivery can be formidable. However, these problems should not be overstated. 
With so many distinct programs offering so many services to so many similar 
populations, some overlap is inevitable. Within limits, this duplication can be 
helpful: No program is 100 percent effective, and several potential sources of 
assistance at the local level can help ensure that fewer eligible students (youth 
and adults) fall between the cracks. 

Nonetheless, in the current fiscal environment, neither federal, state, nor local 
governments can afford to maintain a host of uncoordinated programs, many 
duplicating the work of others. Coordination, collaboration, and cooperative 
planning can enhance the cost-effective delivery of programs and help ensure 
that as many clients as possible receive the services to which they are entitled 
and which they need 

Leadership Required 

The second is drawn from the analysis in this chapter: Coordination requires 
hard and determined effort from public officials at each level of government. The 
history and traditions of distinct programs — each eager to protect its bureau- 
cratic turf amidst budget battles — implies that increased collaboration will not 
become a day-to-day reality simply by wishing for it. Public officials at the 
federal, state, and local levels will have to insist on cooperation and oversee its 
implementation. 

Cooperation at Different Levels of Administration 

Third, despite the difficulties of coordination, it appears clear that, as these job- 
training programs get closer to the local level and their intended clients, 
cooperation becomes more visible and seems to be more effective. 

Federal. At the federal level, with the exception of the 8 percent set-aside 
provisions, coordination requirements have not gone much beyond encouraging 
agencies to develop cooperative agreements and joint planning of one kind or 
another. These requirements have, however, had the benefit of requiring separate 
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agencies to at least deal with each other. Enactment in 1994 of a joint school-to- 
work program, to be operated by the Department of Education and the 
Department of Labor, is likely to encourage more meaningful collaboration. 

On a policy level, much more than lip service to collaboration could be 
accomplished, through, for example, authority to create jointly funded model 
programs. Just on an administrative level, coordination would be greatly 
enhanced by the simple step of agreeing on a common set of administrative 
requirements to govern the major programs. Agreement on eligibility definitions, 
fiscal years, reporting requirements, and planning periods would greatly 
simplify the daily work of officials at all levels of government in trying to work 
together. 

State. The dynamic at the state level is quite different. State agencies also face the 
challenge of moving beyond verbal and written agreements to genuine 
collaboration. Nevertheless, federal encouragement of SHRICs combined with 
the movement of state governments toward supercouncils of one kind or another 
opens the possibilities for genuine improvement. Although the appearance of 
these supercouncils is so recent that it is too early to assess their value 
definitively, at least anecdotally several of them have made a difference. 

Local. Cooperation at the federal and state levels, while desirable, would be of 
limited value if it were not matched by similar collaboration locally, in the 
communities actually providing services. In fact, the Omnibus Surveys and 
literature reviews indicate extensive interplay between various programs and 
providers — JTPA, vocational education, JOBS, community-based agencies, 
community colleges, regular school districts and vocational districts. 

There can be little doubt that the set-aside provisions of JTPA and the Perkins' 
requirement that vocational education programs coordinate their activities with 
JTPA have encouraged a variety of effective and innovative collaborative 
activities at the local level. 

Similarly, one-stop centers appear to be a promising innovation at the local level. 
From the client's point of view, they provide a single point of entry into an 
extremely complex system. For agency staff, they make tracking the progress of 
clients, and assessing the utility of related services, much easier. It seems clear 
that federal encouragement of these facilities is useful as long as this 
encouragement is combined with flexible authority so that localities can create 
the kind of one-stop center best suited to local needs. 

It may be the case that broad policy concerns about the need for collaboration do 
not fully reflect the reality of how services are fashioned and delivered at the 
point of client contact. That is to say that, with or without policy encouragement, 
local officials have several incentives to collaborate. They have limited budgets. 
They have many clients. Despite turf protection, the most energetic local officials 
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are likely, at least informally, to try to do as much as possible for as many clients 
as they can. 

Recommendations 

The evidence suggests that coordination between vocational education and job 
training programs is worthwhile and emphasis on improved collaboration 
should be continued. 

Since there are limits to what the federal government can accomplish, federal 
policymakers might best enhance coordination if they improved coordination 
among federal programs; simplified client eligibility, accounting, planning, 
reporting, and other regulations; and provided greater flexibility to state and 
local entities. 

States should be encouraged to use funding policy as an incentive for local 
institutions to coordinate programs. The increase in state supercouncils, one- 
stop centers, and co-location appears to be a positive trend. A focus on the 
potential benefits of coordination, rather than on eliminating perceived 
barriers, might better persuade institutions to coordinate with job training 
programs. 

Although lack of resources is considered by most institutions to be the largest 
barrier to local coordination, policymakers should carefully consider the most 
cost-effective ways of improving coordination. Coordination set-asides for 
special initiatives such as one-stop centers might be an effective way to 
provide resources, but controls are needed to assure that set-aside funds are 
spent according to Congressional intent. 
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Table A-2.1 

Percent of State Secondary Vocational Directors Reporting Changes in Time 
Devoted to Various Activities in Relation to Changes in State Staff, 1990-1993 





Increased 


About the 


Decreased 


Activity or Responsibility 


Time 


Same Time 


Time 


— — 77-. — — 

btates with staff decline of 50 percent or greater, 








1990-1993^=151 








Coordination of vocational education with other 


60 


26.7 


6.7 


CTL4 ULcl UUil LH tJtil CtlllD 








1 raining/ technical assistance to localities 


40 


33.3 


26.7 


Distribution /monitoring of federal/state funds 


53.3 


33.3 


13.3 


^UlLlULWIlg clULUlS^ 








Development of student performance measures 


86.7 


13.3 


0 


Responsibilities concerning special populations 


60 


40 


0 


Responsibilities concerning business/labor 


46.7 


26.7 


20 


narHiPr^hint: 








btates with start decline less than 50 percent, 1990- 








1993 (n=13) 








id UK.) 1 1 Wl \ ULcl UU1 tell vrLlLlLclUUl I Willi Oilier 




n 
U 


/./ 


education programs 








Training/ technical assistance to loralitip*; 


61 S 


91 1 


1 C 1 


Distribution / moniforinir of" fpHpml /cfnf^ f-nnrJc 


0 1 




U 


(including audits) 








Development of student nprforrnanrp mpasnrpt; 


99 3 


7 7 


n 

w 


Resoonsibilities eoneerniiv T snprinl nomilaHons 




J.A 9 


n 
u 


Responsibilities concerning business /labor 


46 2 


4n 9 


7 7 


partnerships 








States with staff increase, 1990-1993 (n=13) 








Coordination of vocational education with other 


92.3 


7.7 


0 


education programs 








Training/technical assistance to localities 


53.8 


46.2 


0 


Distribution /monitoring of federal /state funds 


46.2 


38.5 


15.4 


(including audits) 








Development of student performance measures 


84.6 


15.4 


0 


Responsibilities concerning special populations 


61.5 


30.8 


7.7 


Responsibilities concerning business/labor 


69.2 


30.8 


0 


partnerships 









NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 across rows because not all states conduct each of the 
activities. 



Source: 1993 Followup Survey of Secondary State Directors 
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Appendix 3-A 

Perkins Amendments Coordination Provisions and Responses 

Interdepartmental Task Force on Vocational Education and Related Programs. 

After enactment of the Perkins amendments, the Department of Education's 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) reviewed existing 
interdepartmental activities and determined that all of the mandates specified in 
the legislation were already being implemented. Given the staffing shortage of 
the office, therefore, OVAE elected not to convene a new task force. The 
interdepartmental activities addressing this mandate were: 

• An interdepartmental conference (Making the Connection: 
Coordinating Education and Training for a Skilled Workforce) 
sponsored by OVAE, HHS, and DOL for state leaders. 
Representatives from adult education, vocational education, DOL 
job-training programs, and HHS job-training programs spoke about 
"commonalities and differences among programs and coordination 
challenges and opportunities" 1 

• A conference jointly sponsored by OVAE and ED's Office for 
Special and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) designed to improve 
coordination and build "effective linkages between educational 
programs that serve Americans with disabilities" 2 

• Ongoing coordination with HHS in accordance with the JOBS 
legislation. 

• A number of ED ongoing groups with the purpose of fostering 
coordination (e.g., the Coordination Committee for Research in 
Vocational Education and Adult Education, which is composed of 
representatives of several ED agencies and meets bimonthly to 
coordinate efforts). 



1 U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education (1991). Making the 
Connection: Coordinating Education and Training for a Skilled Workforce, Conference proceedings, 
July 8-10, 1991. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education and Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, tinilding Effective Program Linkage* - To Efitablfclt a 
Coordinated Suttent of Lifelong Learning for Adult* With Disabilities, Conference proceedings, 
undated. 
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Membership on NOICC, whose primary purpose is to increase 
coordination among programs at the Departments of Education, 
Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, and Defense. 



National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Following a new 
interagency agreement in 1990, NOICCs membership now includes: ED's 
Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education, ED's Administrator for 
the National Center for Education Statistics, ED's Commissioner of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, ED's Director of the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Language Affairs, DOL's Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, DOL's Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, the 
Department of Agriculture's Undersecretary for Small Community and Rural 
Development, the Department of Commerces Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Development, and the Department of Defense s Assistant Secretary for Force 
Management and Personnel. 

Vocational Education Data System. Perkins also requires that ED cooperate 
with the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and NOICC with respect 
to vocational education data systems. NOICC has taken the lead on this 
initiative. Its interagency agreement establishes the improvement of 
"coordination and communication concerning the use of education and 
employment data" among the various agencies as its first purpose. The second 
stated purpose is to "develop and implement ... an occupational information 
system to meet the common occupational information needs of vocational 
education, and employment and training programs at the national, state, and 
local level." 3 Both NCES and OVAE have been working with NOICC to develop 
a master crosswalk between all of the various systems. 



Interagency Agreement of the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Signed by 
participating members between March 19, 1990, and June 4, 1990. 
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Appendix 3-B 

Model One-Stop Centers, Coordination of Services, and Co-Location 

• The Youth Employment Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts, uses staff 
from six youth employment agencies and school personnel in a centrally 
located local high school where all programs could be accessed. 1 Youth 
are guided through the referral process by someone who has assessed the 
youth's needs and is familiar with the eligibility criteria and existing 
capacity of the programs. Those familiar with the program say its success 
is due to its use of all community resources, including those that receive 
funds from sources outside the JTPA network. The Youth Employment 
Center was designed to maintain flexibility of diverse community 
resources, which a federally mandated program might hinder. 

• In Iowa, the Work Force Development Council is working to create one- 
stop service centers and local boards to run them. The centers will offer 
outreach, intake and eligibility assessment; occupational and career 
counseling, job placement and labor market information, and referral to 
other service providers. Programs sponsored by JTPA, ES, Promise Jobs (a 
state program), and Vocational Rehabilitation are expected to co-locate in 
pilot centers during the current fiscal year. Plans also call for local 
community colleges and community action agencies to work closely with 
these centers. Where practical, the Work Force Investment Program 
projects, Iowa Conservation Corps, displaced homemaker programs, and 
others will also work with the centers. 

To support this streamlining, staff from the state's Department of 
Economic Development/Workforce Development Division (which 
oversees JTPA and state-funded job training programs) and the 
Department of Employment Services/Field Operation have been 
consolidated at the state level and plans call for the co-location of relevant 
federal offices in the future. Further in the future, several state human 
resource offices may join in this co-location. Closer physical access and 
simplified electronic access will allow staff to work more effectively 
together. 



Baker, S. (1992), Job training 2000: A local critique, in Making Sense of Federal Job Training 
Policy: 24 Expert Recommendation* to Create a Comprehensive and Unified Federal job Training 
Si/stem, (pp. 21-22), National Youth Employment Coalition and William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Youth and America's Future. 
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Iowa also is planning an integrated management information system that 
will eventually allow client tracking across all relevant programs 
eliminate duplicative information-gathering from individual clients, and 
provide comprehensive information to clients on available services " The 
project first will establish "electronic links between existing data systems" 
and then will develop "a common client intake procedure [which] will be 
supported by a single computerized form and compatible work stations 
Data collected with this system will be stored in a new common database 
but will also be accessible by currently used systems . [T]he fully 
integrated information system will enable administrators to track clients' 
progress among programs, to provide comprehensive case management 
and to assess the performance of participants." Initially, JTPA, JOBS, and 
ES will be included in the system. 2 

Under New York's GATEWAY (Gaining Access to the Emerging 
Workforce for Adults and Youth), state and local government agencies 
and service providers integrate their programs to focus on the individual 
client. 3 This was accomplished by simplifying paperwork, joint 
contracting, information sharing, and widespread marketing of programs. 
GATEWAY has been credited with making the structure of service 
delivery more client-focused and strengthening partnerships among local 
programs. In the future, the GATEWAY system will allow New York to 
integrate intake, assessment, counseling, training referral, support 
services, job placement, and followup services. New York already has 
instituted GATEWAY in four counties and has plans to expand into other 
location. 0 . 

Jobs New Jersey (JNJ) was instituted in 1989 to fulfill a state mission to 
integrate the state's ES and JTPA offices into a system of "seamless 
service."* The New Jersey Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
was added later the same year. Under the direction of a coordinator who 
was familiar with the programs and knew how to publicize them, one 



Alt (1994), p. 22. 



3 Lundine. S. ( 1992), Job Training 2000: (1 step in the right direction, Making Sense of Federal lob 
Training Policy. 

4 White. j.K. (1990), Jobs Now jersey: A model concept in cooperation, in Perfective: Essay* and 
Reviews of Issues in Employment Security and Employment and Training Programs, 6, pp. 25-30. 
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project— Cumberland /Salem — used a common data system, coordinated 
testing, moved the Career Information Delivery System from the ES office 
into the local high school teen center, coordinated employer marketing 
programs, and held regional staff meetings to discuss program needs and 
activities. Credit for a successful model is given to staff who saw the need 
to provide better service and were willing to work toward common goals. 

• All public ES, Unemployment Insurance, and job training services in 
North Dakota are delivered from Job Service local offices using a one-stop 
system of employment and training programs. An intake unit takes 
applications for work, unemployment insurance, and job training 
programs. The placement unit takes job orders and maintains job contacts 
with employers. An assessment unit handles JTPA activities, counseling, 
Job Corps recruitment and screening. The outcomes of this 
intake/placement/assessment model include streamlined service delivery 
to clients, decreased waiting time, more efficient use of staff, and 
employer contact with the same placement interviewer over time. 

• California has implemented a variety of cooperative ventures. Its most 
successful has been based on industry- focused services. 5 The Aerospace 
Network is a joint venture of the Employment Development Department, 
aerospace employed, JTPA, Private Industry Councils, vocational 
education, and training agencies. The main purpose of the Network is "to 
provide the capacity to effectively respond to the cyclical nature of 
employment trends in the defense industry — finding workers for vacant 
jobs and jobs for displaced workers." 6 Based on its success with the 
aerospace industry, the model has been expanded to other industries: 
electronics, hospitality, and finance and banking. 



eric 



? Little, A.R. (WO). Model offices in model communities. Peivpeclhv: Essays and Review* of 
Issues in Employment Security and Employment and Training Programs, 6, 107-1 13. 



Little (1990), p. 110. 
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Table A-3.1 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL 
AND APPLIED TECHNOLOGY ACT 


REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 


Purpose 


id maKe tne united btates more 
competitive in the world economy by full 
development of academic and 
occupational skills of all segments of the 
population. The purpose is to be achieved 
by improving educational programs that 
lead to academic and occupational skill 
competencies needed to work in a 

t( 'f n nolni^ifp 1 1 V T/^nnrorl ci^iuhi 
iv. v. i ii ii'ii'^llclll V dU\ ciiiceu M'CieCV. 


To develop and implement, through 
research, training, service*, and guarantee 
of equal opportunity, comprehensive and 
coordinated programs of vocational 
rehabilitation and independent living for 
individuals with disabilities in order to 
maximize their employment, 
independence, and integration into the 
work place and the community. Title 1 
provides vocational rehabilitation (VR) 
services to persons with disabilities, 
consistent with their strengths, resources, 
priorities, concerns, abilities, and 
capabilities, so that such persons mav 
prepare for and engage in gainful 
employment. 


Administrative 
Auspices 


Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
U.S. Department of Education (ED). Grants 
are made to state education through 
secondary, post-secondary, and adult 
vocational education programs, services 
and activities. 


Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Education 


Pineal Year 


7/1-6/30 


10/1 -9/30 


Program Year 


7/1 -6/30 


10/1 -9/30 


Planning Cycle 


Plans are due to ED every two vears, with 
annual revisions as necessary at the option 
of the slate. "I he planning period must be 
the same as under the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 


Planning cycle may be any time interval 
that allows the state to coordinate its 
vocational rehabilitation plans with plans 
required under other legislation, as long as 
the cycle does not exceed three vears. 


Reporting 
Requirements 


Annual report for ED due 9/30. 

(Continued) 


Annual report including details about 
clients served and types of services 
provided, including types of rehabilitation 
technology services provided. 

(Continued) 



(Continued ) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


CARL D. PERKINS VOCATION Al 
AND APPLIED TECHNOLOGY ACT 
(Continued) 


REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 
(Continued) 


Eligibility 


Eligible fund recipients include most Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) and 
community colleges with vocational 
programs, as well as public postsecondary 
technical institutes. Area vocational 

M.I1UW13 1 1 let y lt_Ltrlvc 1 t.lKlllo lllllllo L'Y 

participating in consortia with LEAs. The 
intrastate allocation of Perkins funds is 
governed by a formula that provides a 
dispro-portionately large share of funds to 
recipients with high concentrations of 
special population students, including the 
economically and the educationally 
disadvantaged; individuals with 
disabilities; limited English proficient 
students and participants in sex equity 
program among others. 


To be eligible for VR services, an 
individual must: (1) have a physical or 
mental impairment that is a substantial 
impediment to employment; (2) be able to 
benefit in terms of employment from VR 

v iv. cj, rll 111 \ JJ I LI lit? V l\ r»v 1 \ Htrr> 11 ' 

prepare for, enter, engage in, or retain 
gainful employment All eligible 
individuals receive the eligibility 
assessment, vocational counseling, referral 
services, and job placement services at no 
cost to the individual. However, 
individuals may be required to pav for 
other services, oased on financial abilitv. 
Priority must be given to persons with the 
most severe disabilities. 


Primary Service 
Providers 


Comprehensive high schools, vocational 
high schools, and vocational /technical 
centers. 


A state VR counselor provides some 
services directly to the eligible individual 
and arranges for and /or purchases other 
services from providers in the community. 


Primary Service 
Delivery System 


State education agencies 


State vocational rehabilitation services 
agencies administer the programs. 


Primary 

Decision- Ma king 
Entity 


State board of education 


State vocational rehabilitation services 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


ADULT EDUCATION ACT 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP ACT 


Purpose 


To assist states to improve education 
opportunities for adults who lack basic 

individual's ability to read, write, and 
speak English, compute and solve 
problems at levels of proficiency necessary 
to function on the job and in society, to 
achieve one's goals, and develop one's 
knowledge and potential. Adult education 

nroiTi*;im*« ^ItoiiIiH* (\ \ onntali* flu* TrvTiii^ifion 

L'l V 'ill cl 1 1 l j r»l IV 1 11 1 \l . y l J LlklLML lllv <lLUUlr>llH'll 

of basic literacy to allow participants to 
function independently; (2) pro\'ide 
instruction to enable job training and 
subsequent employment; (3) enable adults 
to continue their education to t\\ Ipa^t Htp 

l\' ^1 ^1 1 lilt U\- II IVII ^vll4^CllJWII \\f CI 1 1 \TC«3 I 111^- 

secondary level; and (4) improve 
participants' ability to have a positive 
effect on the literacy of their children. 


To encourage and promote the 
establishment of apprenticeship programs. 
Apprenticeship programs are a 
combination of classroom instruction and 
on-the-job training in which workers learn 
skilled occupation an d earn a nationally 
recognized credential. Although DOL 
provides technical assistance to program 
sponsors, the actual programs are 
\ oiuntciniy opera tea oy employers, 
employee associations or management and 
labor groups. 


Administrative 
Auspices 


Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
U.S. Department of Education (ED). Basic 
grants are allocated bv formula to the state 
education agency which administers funds 
at the local levelto eligible entities. 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Fiscal Year 


10/1 -9/30 


None 


Program Year 


7/1-6/30 


None 


Planning Cycle 


Four-vear plan was submitted to ED by 
states' for 1989-93. Revision due 4/92 for 
extension to 1995. 


None 


Reporting 
Requirements 


Annual report of enrollment statistics, 
federal, state, and local expenditures and 
programs toward state goals. 

(Continued) 


None 

(Continued) 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 



Eligibility 



ADULT EDUCATION ACT 
(Continued) 



Undereducated adults age 16 and older 
who are not enrolled in secondary school. 
Special emphasis is placed on 
educationally disadvantaged adults: adults 
whose basic skills are at the fifth grade 
level or lower. 



NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP ACT 
(Continued) 



Apprenticeship programs are open to 
anyone at least 16 years of age who is 
physically able to do the work of the trade. 
Some trades have additional eligibility 
recjuirements such as entry examinations 
or nigh school diploma. 



Primary Service 
Providers 



Local educational agencies, correctional 
education agencies, community-based 
organizations, public or private nonprofit 
agencies, postsecondary educational 
institutions, and other institutions with the 
ability to provide literacy services. 



Employers, employer associations, 
management, labor groups. Classroom 
training is provided in the program 
sponsor's training facility or a local 
technical school or junior college. 



Primary Service 
Delivery System 



State education agencies allocate funds to 
eligible entities at the local level. 



Primary 

Decision-Making 
Entity 



State education agencies 



On-the-job training and classroom 
instruction ranging from 2 to 5 years to 
prepare the candidate for a trade. The 
training results in a certification. 
Apprenticeship is a formal program in 
which the apprentice and his or her 
employer enter into a formal agreement 
which specifies the obligations of each 
party. 

The Federal government does not fund 
apprenticeship training. Its role is setting 
standards, promoting programs, and 
certifying achievement. Apprenticeship 
programs are private sector programs. 
Costs are shared by parties to the 
agreement. The apprentice usually 
receives reduce earnings while the 
employer bears the training costs. 



Private sector employers and trainees 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


WAGNER-PEYSER 
(Continued) 


JOB OPPORTUNITY AND BASIC 
SKILLS (JOBS) TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 
(FAMILY SUPPORT ACT) 
(Continued) 


Purpose 


To place persons in employment by 
providing placement related services 

lA/itnoiit rh/ircrp to inn v:pp^pr^ an^ f/\ 
w in iv * Li i hi en kiv; iv t iv t\j jvrvrixvri j ell iv.1 it' 

employers. Activities include: (1) work 
test requirements of the state 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) system; (2) 
services for handicapped persons; (3) 
migrant seasonal farm workers programs; 
(4) priority services to veterans; (5) alien 
lciLx>r certification; (6) Target Jobs Tax 
Credit (TJTC) certification; (7) Trade Act 
programs; and (8) state and local labor 
ma r ke t i n f o r m a t ion . 


To provide applicants and recipients of 
Aid of Families with Dependent Children 

{r\ i Lv\_ J Willi CVJ UV.d llt'l 1, It 'U lid 11 UI Ig, dl 111 

work activities that will nelp them avoid 
long-term welfare dependence and achieve 
self-sufficiency. Services must include (1) 
high school or equivalent; (2) basic and 
remedial education; (3) English as a 
Second Language; (4) skills training; (5) job 
readiness; (6) joo development and job 
placement; and (7) at least two of the 
following: group and individual job 
search, on-the-job training, community 
work experience or other approved work 
experience, or work supplementation. 
Child care and other supportive services 
needed to permit participation must also 
be provided. 


Administrative 
Auspices 


Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA),*U.S. Department or Labor (DOL). 
nationwide federal-state network of 2000 
local Employment Service (ESj Offices 
funded through grant agreements between 
ETA and each state. 


Administration for Children and Families 
(ACF), U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS). State 1V-A 
agencies, Indian Tribes, and Alaska Native 
organizations. 


Fiscal Year 


10/1-9/30 


10/1-9/30 


Program Year 


7/1 -6/30 


Sta te p rog r a m y ea r, o r fed e ra 1 f i sea 1 yea r. 


Planning Cycle 


ES op e ra tes a n a n n u a 1 p 1 a n n i ng p rocess. 
Preliminary planning estimates are 
provided to the states no later than 3/15. 


Plans must be submitted at least every two 
years. Plans must be submitted to the 
Governor for review and approval; to the 
State Job Training Coordination Council 
(SJTCC) and the state education agency for 
review and comment at least 60 days 
before submittal to DHHS. 


Reporting 
Requirements 


Quarterly reports are prepared by states 
and submitted to DOL. Reports contain 
information on client demographics, 
services provided, and number of job 
listings received. 

(Continued) 


Financial and statistical program reports 
including quarterly program participation, 
child care assistance, and aid to never- 
married minor parents, quarterly financial 
reports, annual report of target groups 
expenditures, and Tribal JOBS quarterly 
Report. 

(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


WAGNER-PEYSER 
(Continued) 


JOB OPPORTUNITY AND BASIC 
SKILLS (JOBS) TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 
(FAMILY SUPPORT ACT) 
(Continued) 


Eligibility 


All employers seeking workers and 
persons legally authorized to work in the 
united States who are seeking 
employment. Priority given to veterans, 
with disabled veterans receiving 
preference. States are required to provide 
job counseling for persons with disabilities. 
States may provide specialized assistance 
to youth ages 16 to 2z, women, older 
workers, persons with disabilities, rural 
residents, and the economically 
disadvantaged. 


Where state resources permit, all non- 
exempt AFDC recipients must participate 
in the JOBS program if thev reside in a 
subdivision covered by JOBS and are 
guaranteed child care under 45 CFR Part 
255. Exempt recipients are: (1) the ill, 
elderly, or incapc.citated; (2) caretakers of 
ill family members; (3) primary caretakers 
of children under age 3 (or under age 3 but 
not less than 1 at sate option); (4) 
employed 30 hours or more a week; (5) in 
at least the second trimester of pregnancy; 
(6) children under age 16, or children 
attending school full-time; (7)residents of a 
remote area where the program is 
unavailable; or (8) VISTA volunteers. 
Exempt AFDC recipients may participate 
on a voluntary basis. 


Primary Service 

T'fvwM /H ore 


Local Employment Service offices 


Public schools, community colleges, 
universities, community based 
organizations, state employment service, 
vocational/technical schools, and services 
provided by contract with Department of 
Labor, Job Training Partnership agencies, 
and private organizations. 


Primary Service 
Delivery System 


State employment security agencies 


State Department of Human Services or 
Departments of Social Services determine 
which services are needed and arrange for 
delivery with a variety of service 
providers. 


Primary 

Decision-Making 
Entity 


State employment security agencies 


State Departments of Human Services or 
Department of Social Services 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 



JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title II-A 
Adult Training Program 



JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title II-B 
Summary Youth Employment 
and Training Program 



Purpose 



To prepare adults for participation in the 
labor force by increasing their occupational 
and educational skills, resulting in 
improved long-term employabiiity, 
increased employment and "earnings, and 
reduced welfare dependency. 



Administrative 
Auspices 



To enhance basic educational skills of 
youth; to encourage school completion or 
enrollment in supplementary or alternative 
school programs; to provide'eligible youth 
with exposure to the world of work; and to 
enhance the citizenship skills of youth. 



Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Fiscal Year 



10/1-9/30 



10/1-9/30 



Program Year 



7/1-6/30 



5/1-9/15 



Planning Cycle 



East state prepares an annual statement of 
goals and objectives for job training and a 
placement programs. Also, each state 
submits a biennial coordination and 
special services plan to ETA for approval. 
The proposed plans are published for 
review not fewer than 120 days prior to 
Julv 1 . The state submits a final plan to 
DOL for approval not fewer than 60 days 
before July 1. 



Each state prepares an annual statement of 
goals and objectives for job training and 
placement programs. Also, each state 
submits a biennial coordination and 
special services plan to ETA for approval. 
The proposed plans are published for 
review not fewer than 120 days prior to 
July 1. The state submits a final plan to 
DOL for approval not fewer than 60 davs 
before July 1. 



Reporting 
Requirements 



Program reports are submitted annually to 
DOL. Financial reports are submitted 
quarterly and annually. 

(Continued) 



Program report includes the number and 
characteristics of participants and level of 
funding. The report is due 45 davs after 
9/30. 



(Continued) 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title II-A 
Adult Training Program 
(Continued) 


JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title Il-B 
Summary Youth Employment 
and Training Program 
(Continued) 


Eligibility 


Economically disadvantaged individuals, 
age 22 or older. Not less than 65% of the 
participants must also have one or more 
additional barrier to employment. These 
are: basic skills deficient, school dropouts, 
recipient of cash welfare payments 
(including JOBS program), offenders, 
persons with disability, or homeless. Ten 
percent of participants need not be 
economically disadvantaged to be eligible 
if they have one or more barriers to 
employment. 


Individuals age 14 through 21 who are 
economically disadvantaged or who have 
met the eligibility requirements for free 
meals under the National School Lunch 
Act during the most recent school year. 


Primary Service 
Providers 


Community-based organizations, 
proprietary schools, private firms, and 
labor unions 


Community-based organizations, 
proprietary schools, private firms, and 
labor unions. 


Primary Service 
Delivery System 


Service delivery areas established by the 
states. 


Service delivery areas established by the 
states. 


Primary 

Decision- Ma king 
Entity 


Local service delivery areas determine 
which services to provide and who will 
provide them. Federal government 
specifies eligibility requirements and 
performance standards. 


Local service delivery areas determine 
which services to provide and who will 
provide them. Federal government 
specifies eligibility requirements and 
performance standards. 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title II-C 
Youth Training Program 


Purpose 


To improve the long-term employabilitv of 
vwuui, en nance me euucationai, 
occupational and citizenship skills of 
youth; encourage school completion or 
enrollment in alternative school programs; 
increase the employment and earnings of 
youth; reduce welfare dependency; and 
assist youth in addressing problems that 
impair their ability to make successful 
transitions from school to work, 
apprenticeships, the military, or 
postsecondary education and training. 


Administrative 
Auspices 


Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Fiscal Year 


10/1-9/30 


Program Year 


5/1 - 9/15 


Planning Cvcle 


Each state prepares an annual statement of 
goals and objectives for job training and 
placement programs. Also, each state 
submits a biennial coordination and 
special services plan to ETA for approval. 
I he proposed plans are published for 
review not fewer than \io davs prior to 
Julv I . The state submits a final plan to 
DOL for approval not fewer than 60 dav> 
before July 1. 


Reporting 
Requirements 


Program reports are submitted annuallv to 
DOL. Financial reports are submitted 
quarterly and annuallv. 

(Continued) 



(Continued) 
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Table A-3.1 (continued) 
Comparison of Legislative Requirements for 
Essential Elements of Employment Training Programs 



FEATURE 


JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Title II-C 
Youth Training Program 
(Continued) 


Eligibility 


Individuals age 16 through 21 who are 
economically disadvantaged are 
participating in a compensatory education 
program under Chapter 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; or are eligible for free meals under 
the National School Lunch Act during the 
most recent school year. May serve 14-15 
year old in-schooi youth if provided for in 
the job training plan. Not less than 50% of 
the youth participating must be out-of- 
school. Not less than 65% of participants, 
whether in-school or out-of-school, must 

hnve r\n Pinnifrionjil Kjirri^r fro pmnlnumont 

v ci 1 1 ci uu 1 1 ii Ji lew Ucl l l it. I IWclilLJHiyil lei 11. 

These barriers include basic skills 
deficiency, pregnancy or parenting, 
disability, homelessness, runaway, or 
offenders. A barrier for in-schoof youth is 
educational attainment of one or more 
grade levels belpw the grade appropriate 
to their age. Forout-of-school youtn the 
additional barrier is high-schcxil dropout 
status. 


Primary Service 
Providers 


Community-based organizations, 
proprietary schools, private firms, and 
labor unions. 


Primary Service 
Delivery System 


Service delivery areas established by the 
states. 


Primary 

Decision-Making 
Entity 


Local service delivery areas determine 
which services to provide and who will 
provide them. Federal government 
specifies eligibility requirements and 
performance standards. 
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Table A-3.2 

Secondary State Agency Distribution of JTPA 8% Set-Aside Funds 



Entity 


Percent of States 
Reporting that Entity 

i^ FluTihlp Rprpiv/p 

8-Percent Funds 


Mean Percent of 
Funds Distributed 
Entity by State in 

VVIllv_Il Ciilliy 15> 

Eligible a 


Individual local education authorities (LEAs) 


77 


40 


Community Colleges or other postsecondary 
institutions 


73 


36 


JTPA service delivery areas (SDAs) 


53 


46 


Consortia of SDAs and educational institutions 


37 


16 


Other 


51 


34 



a States reporting that the entity was eligible but that no funds were allocated to the entity in 1991- 
92 are included in the calculation of the mean. Percentages total more than 100 because some 
funds are passed through one entity to another — e.g., from SDAs to community colleges. 

Source: Omnibus Secondary State Survev 
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Table A-3.3 

Secondary State Agency Allocation Methods for JTPA 8% Set-Aside Funds 



Allocation Mpfhod 


Percent of Secondary 




State Agencies 


Formula 


13 


RFP or other discretionary mean 


43 


Combination of formula and discretion 


26 


Other 


19 



NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 
Source: Omnibus Secondary State Survey 



Table A-3.4 

States With a State Human Resource Investment Council (SHRIC), 1993 



Has or Will Have a State Human Resources 
Investment Council 


Percent of Secondary 
State Agencies 


Number of Secondary 
State Agencies 0 


Yes, have one now 


16 


8 


No, but will have one 


12 


6 


No, do not and will not have one 


71 


36 


Don't know 


2 


1 



ER?C 



a Of the 14 states having a SHRIC, 6 states (40%) reported having Perkins programs under SHRIC 
jurisdiction. 

NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 

Source: 1993 FoJlowup Survey for State Directors of Secondary Vocational Education 
iO i 
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Table A-3.5 

Persons and Organizations Represented on State Human 
Resource Investment Council or Other Supercouncil, 1993 





Number Represented on Supercouncil 


Organization 


Secondary 


Postsecondary 


State Board Members (Education) 


10 


9 


State Agency Responsible for 
Vocational/Occupational Education 


20 


20 


SCOVE Members 


17 


13 


District Administrators 


10 


9 


Public Schools/Community Colleges/Technical 
Institute Administrators 


15 


17 


Public Schools/Community Colleges/Technical 
Institute Teachers/ Faculty 


6 


7 


Local Area Council Members 


10 


7 



Source: 1993 Followup for State Directors of Secondary Vocational Education 
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Table A-3.6 

Summary of States' Progress in Forming State Human Resource Investment 
Councils and Work Force Development Councils, 1993 a 



Source 


SHRIC Exists 


SHRIC Expected 
in 1994-95 


Work Force Development 
Council (or Elements) Exists 


U.S. Dept. of 
Labor L 


Colorado, Indiana 

Iowa c ' Michigan 
North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Dakota, 
Texas [total of 8] 


Maryland 
Oregon 


Alabama, California 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana 
Nevada, New Hampshire 
New jersey, New York 
Oregon, Rhode Island 
S. Carolina, S. Dakota, 
West Virginia, Washington, 
Wyoming, Utah, Vermont 
[total of 19] 


National 

Governors' 

Association 


Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan 
North Carolina, Ohio, 
Texas [total of 7] 




Connecticut, Maine, 
Missouri, New Jersey^ 
New York, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Rhode Island [total of 11] 


National 
Alliance of 
Business 


Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
Texas, Vermont [total of 5] 




Connecticut, Maine, Oregon, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Now Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Washington, 
Wisconsin [total of 11] 



a Different sources have categorized states differently as to whether they have a council and, if so, 
whether it qualifies as a SHRIC. 

b Some states are counted in more than one category by the Department of Labor; eight of those in 
the "undecided" category had also established some elements of a supercouncil, for example. 

c Discussions indicate that Iowa is moving toward establishing a SHRIC (December 1993 and 
January 1994). A 1993 document confirms that the Work Force Development Council "constitutes 
an evolutionary step" but is not vet a SHRIC (Iowa Department of Economic Development et al.). 

^Of those councils, NGA reports that New Jersey, Oregon, and Rhode Island have councils that 
are quite similar to SHRICs in structure and functions. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Labor 1993; National Governors' Association W3; National Alliance 
of Business 1993. 
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Table A-3.8 

Other Formal/Informal Arrangements for Coordination 
Reported by Secondary State Agencies, 1992 



Mechanism Used 


Percent of Secondary 
State Agencies 


Percent of 
Postsecondary 
State Agencies 


None 


11 


34 


Other planning activities 


46 


43 


A superagency of some kind 


24 


19 


Targeting of funds 


44 


32 


Decisions about what services to provide 


58 


38 


Decisions about priorities among target groups 


49 


40 



Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Secondary and Postsecondary State Directors 



Table A-3.9 
Other Postsecondary State Agency Policies 
Intended to Encourage Cooperation, 1992 and 1993 



s 


Percent of 
Postsecondary State Agencies 


Policy Used 


1992 


1993 


None 


23 


NA 


Encouragement of flexible programs 


71 


82 


Funding of assessment/ remediation/counseling 
centers 


50 


70 


Funding of "one-stop" education and training centers 


33 


50 



Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Secondary and Postsecondary State Directors and the 1993 
Followup 
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Table A-3.10 
Enrollment of JTPA Programs in 
Comprehensive and Vocational Districts 





Regular 
Districts 


Vocational 
Districts 


Percent of all districts reporting students 
funded by JTPA 


58 


71 


Mean number of students in JTPA districts 


41 




receiving services funded by JTPA a 


64 


Mean percent of district enrollment in JTPA 
districts^ 


3.8 


5.8 



» Includes only districts reporting at least one student who received services funded bv ITPA 
during 1991-92 enrolled in the district. Y J 

b Includes only districts that reported at least one JTPA student during 1991-92 and provided all 
data needed to calculate total enrollment. h 

Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Regular Districts, Version A, and Vocational Districts 
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Table A-3.11 

JTPA Services Provided by Regular and Vocational Districts 

(Percent) 





Regular 
Districts 


Vocational 
Districts 


Percent reporting students 
receiving services funded by 
JTPA 


All 
Districts 


Districts 
w/JTPA 
Services 


All 
Districts 


Districts 
w/JTPA 
Services 


Ill 1 1 11 tv_ 1 t_Il IL'IVJ > 11 l\-l 11 


44 


84 


43 


64 


Work experience 


24 


44 


36 


53 


Counseling 


18 


34 


40 


5 C ) 


Remed ia t ion / Tu to ring 


16 


31 


32 


48 


Other 


/ 


12 


21 


32 



Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Regular Districts, Version A, and Vocational Districts 
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Table A-3.12 
Use of Sole or Joint Methods 
to Plan JTPA Services and Select Students 
(Percent) 





Regular Districts 


Vocational Districts 


How Services or Programs Were Planned 






By school administrators 


8 


11 


By JPTA administrators 


20 


16 


Jointly by JPTA administrators and school 
administrators 


69 


69 


Other method 


3 


4 


How Students Were Selected 






By school administrators 


8 


2 


By JPTA administrators 


24 


30 


Jointly by JPTA administrators and school 
administrators 


64 


60 


Other method 


4 


9 



Sources: Omnibus Surveys of Regular Districts, Version A, and Vocational Districts 
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Table A-3,13 

Two-Year Postsecondary Institutions Reporting Participation 
With Planning Entities for Other Employment Preparation Programs 



Entity 


Percent of Institutions 
Reporting Participation 


NJnnp rPDortpd 

4 > V-'i It 1 V- L/ V/ 1 IVVA 


13 


The local Private Industry Council (PIC) 


68 


A planning group for the welfare-to-work 
(JOBS) program 


45 


A local planning council related to adult basic 
education or remedial education, or a literacy 
council 


72 


Any other local planning or coordination 
group involving vocational education, job 
training, or other employment-related services 


63 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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Table A-3.14 

Type of Barriers Reported by Two-Year Public Postserondary Institutions 
Who Reported Some Kind of Barrier to Cooperation (Percent) 





Percent of Postsecondary Institutions 
with Program 


Factor 


JTPA 


JOBS 


No factors have inhibited providing services 
jointly 




49 


Or trtosf* who rpnnrtpH fartnr*; nrpvpn finer nr 
limiting their institution from providing 
juiiii bcrviccb. 






Different purposes and goals 


2ft 


14 


Incompatible schedules for courses/classes 


IV) 




Incompatible planning cycles, fiscal vears, or 
geographical area 


14 


5 


Difficulty in meeting JTPA /JOBS 
p e r f or m a nee s t a n d a rd s 


2ft 


5 


Lack of cooperation from ITPA/JOBS staff 


20 




Inadequate resources from ITPA/JOBS 


32 


18 


Burdensome paperwork or reporting 
requirements 


47 


15 


Po I it ica I ba r riers / res i st a nee 


24 


ID 


JTPA/JOBS clients poorlv prepared 


25 


13 


Lack of state or institutional resources for 
JTPA/ JOBS clients 


~> ~> 




Lack of time or resources for coordination 


33 


27 


Other 


IS 


47 



Source: Omnibus Sun ev ot Postsocondarv Institutions 
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Table A-3.15 

Types of Services Provided to JTPA or JOBS Clients by Postsecondary 
Institutions Providing Instruction or Service Funded by JTPA or JOBS 

(Percent) 





JTPA 


JOBS 


Service 


All Institutions 


Institutions with 


All Institutions 


Institutions with 






JTPA Services 




JOBS Services 



Support Services 



Assessment 


45 


62 


16 


61 


Counseling 


46 


64 


16 


61 


Job placement 


37 


52 


9 


34 


Job clubs or job 








26 


search 


24 


34 


7 


assistance 






i 

1 \ 





Instruction 



On-the-job 

training 

contracts 


9 


13 


2 


6 


Classroom 
instruction 


66 


86 


21 


71 




Institutions Providing JTPA 
Classroom Instruction 


Institutions Providing JOBS 
Classroom Instruction 


Regular 
classes 


94 


85 


Special 
classes 


56. 


64 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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Table A-3.16 

Postsecondary Institution Programs With JTPA or JOBS Clients Enrolled 





Percent of Postsecondary 
Institutions With Program 


Program 


JTPA 


JOBS 


Vocational associate degree programs 


53 


47 


Vocational credit certificate programs 


62 


43 


Short-term or non-credit vocational programs 


39 


27 


Remedial or developmental education 


45 


' 54 


English as a Second Language (ESL) 


8 


16 


Other 


12 


16 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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Table A-3.17 

Customized Training Provided by Postsecondary Institutions 



Percent of all institutions that provide 
customized training for specific firms 


81 


Mean number of students receiving customized 
training in Fall 1991-92 a 


606 


Percent of institutions providing customized 
training that normally include JTPA and JOBS 
clients 


23 


Mean number of JTPA clients included in 
customized training ^ 


105 


Mean number of JOBS clients included in 
customized training* 3 


41 


a Included only institutions that reported at least one student in customized training provided by 
the institution in fall 1991-92. 

b Includes only institutions that reported at least one JTPA/JOBS student in customized training 
provided by the institution in fall 1991-92. 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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Table A-3.18 
Coordination With Other Service Providers for 
Remedial Education or Adult Basic Education 



Extent of Coordination 


Percent of Public 
Two- Year Postsecondary 
Institutions 


Does not coordinate with other providers of remedial 
education or adult basic education 


27 


Provides remediation for students referred from other 
programs 


51 


Refers students to other remedial education or adult basic 
education programs 


45 


Jointly provides remediation with other programs 


26 


Other coordination 


7 



Source: Omnibus Survey of Postsecondary Institutions 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



This appendix describes the methodology used for the major data collection 
efforts contributing to this Final Report of the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education. For each effort, we summarize the issues addressed, sampling, data 
collection procedures, and, where appropriate, survey response rates and 
statistical reliability. The time period in which all data were collected is also 
provided. 

We first review survey efforts, beginning with the National Assessment's 
Omnibus Survey and 1993 Followup Survey. Other surveys discussed are the 
National Assessment of Vocational Education Teacher Survey and Employer 
Survey, the National Alliance for Partnerships in Equity's State Sex Equity 
Administrator Survey, the Correctional Education Survey, and the Survey of 
Vocational Student Organizations. We also discuss a series of surveys by the 
National Center for Education Statistics — the 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1992 student 
transcript studies; the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study; and the 
Schools and Staffing Survey. 

We also review the State Finance Record Collection of Perkins Act funding data 
and three case study efforts — the Community Case Studies and the Funding 
Case Studies, both based on Omnibus Survey samples, and the Native American 
Tribal Case Studies. In addition to these data collection efforts, the Final Report 
includes information from commissioned literature reviews and published 
research articles. These are cited in the reference list at the end of the report and 
are not discussed here. 

Many sections of this Technical Appendix were taken verbatim, or almost 
verbatim, from the references listed in the section and /or at the end of this 
appendix. We gratefully acknowledge the work of those authors. 

THE OMNIBUS SURVEY 1 

The Omnibus Survey was developed by National Assessment staff, with input 
from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, to collect 
information on vocational education conditions and the implementation of the 
1990 Perkins Act (see Table T.l). The survey consists of seven paper-and- 
pencil questionnaires: 

• Survey of State Directors of Secondary Vocational Education 

• Survey of State Directors of Postsecondary Occupational/ 
Technical Education 

• Survey of Public Secondary School Districts (Version A) 

• Survey of Public Secondary School Districts (Version B) 
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Table T,l 

Content of the National Assessment of Vocational Education 

Omnibus Survey 





SD 


PD 


DA 


DB 


DV 


ss 


PS 


Administrative responsibilities/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


institution type 
















Enrollments 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Staffing 

o 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


r~2pnpr^] fimHino" 


Y 
/\ 


Y 


Y 
/\ 


Y 

A 


Y 

A 




Y 

A 


Distribution or use of Perkins funds 


x 


x 


x 


x 


x 




x 


Sfpns takpn In infpprafp araHpmir anH 

«./ltL/»3 t JXV_ 1 L L v/ 111 IV_ fcl 1 CI I V_ ULUvlCll Cll Ivl 


Y 
/\ 


Y 
/\ 




Y 
/\ 


Y 
/\ 


Y 

A 


A 


vocational education 
















Stpns takpn to imnlpmpnt "all a^nprte 

UltUJ I CI I IU 111 1 L/ltll IC1 LI CI 1 1 ClOL/d.lC) 


Y 
/\ 


Y 
/\ 




Y 
/\ 


Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Y 
A 


of the industry" 
















Steps taken to develop tech-prep 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


CHfcrUo ldJ\t:Il IU dcVtrlUp dllQ. lIIlUlt:IIlt:Ill 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




A 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


vocational performance standards 
















and measures 
















School-to-work programs 


X 


X 








X 


X 


Coordination with JTPA 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


Effects of education reform on 
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SD = Survey of State Directors of Secondary Vocational Education 

PD = Survey of State Directors of Postsecondary Occupational/Technical Education 

DA = Survey of Public Secondary School Districts, Version A 

DB = Survey of Public Secondary School Districts, Version B 

DV = Survey of Vocational School Districts 

SS = Survey of Public Secondary Schools 

PS = Survey of Two- Year Public Postsecondary Institutions 
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• Survey of Public Vocational School Districts 

• Survey of Public Secondary Schools 

• Survey of Two -Year Public Postsecondary Institutions 

The respondents for the three district surveys were the district director of , 
vocational education; for the secondary school survey, the school principal (who 
in many cases forwarded the survey to the school's vocational education 
department head); and for the postsecondary institution survey, the institution's 
president (who typically forwarded the survey to the dean for occupational/ 
technical education). 

Sample Selection 

All eligible respondents were surveyed (i.e., we conducted a census survey) for 
four of the Omnibus Surveys: the two surveys of state directors of vocational 
education, the survey of vocational districts, and the survey of public two-year 
postsecondary institutions. (All survey sample sizes are listed in Table T.2.) 



Table T.2 

Survey Sample Size and Response Rates for the 1992 Omnibus Surveys 





Survey 


Response 




Sample 


Rate 


Survey 


Size 


(Percent) 


Survey of State Directors of Secondary Vocational 


57 a 


91 


Education 






Survey of State Directors of Postsecondary Occupational/ 


57 a 


87 


Technical Education 






Survey of Secondary School Districts, Version A 


899 


86 


Survey of Secondary School Districts, Version B 


898 


84 


Survey of Public Vocational School Districts 


361 « 


71 


Survey of Public Secondary Schools 


3,130 


69 


Survey of Two-Year Public Postsecondary Institutions 


l,251 a 


79 



41 Census of all eligible respondents. 



Source: Chancy (l c »3) 
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The National Association of State Directors of Vocational and Technical 
Education provided lists of all secondary and postsecondary state directors for 
the state director surveys. The lists included 57 secondary and 57 postsecondary 
state directors, covering the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and the six U.S. 
territories that receive Perkins Act funds. 

The U.S. Department of Education's Integrated Postsecondary Data System 
(IPEDS), a universe listing of all such institutions, provided the sampling frame 
for public two-year postsecondary institutions. The Omnibus postsecondary 
survey sample included all 1,251 public two-year postsecondary institutions 
listed on the IPEDS. 

The Quality Education Data (QED) listing of schools and school districts, 
supplemented by the U.S. Department of Education's Common Core of Data 
(CCD), provided the sampling frame for selecting public secondary districts and 
schools. This combination allowed for more complete universe coverage, and 
provided all variables needed for sample stratification. All 361 vocational 
districts on the sampling frame were selected for the Omnibus Vocational District 
Survey. 

Regular districts and schools were sampled after first limiting the sample to 
public districts and schools with 11th and 12th grades, then separating vocational 
schools from regular schools. Schools were considered to be regular unless they 
provided only vocational education, and districts were considered regular if at 
least one school was regular. All 661 schools within the 361 vocational districts 
were sampled with certainty, and all 469 vocational schools within the sampled 
regular districts were sampled with certainty, for a total sample of 1,130 of the 
1,477 vocational schools in the country. 

The 11,263 regular secondary districts were sampled with probability 
proportionate to a measure of size (based on the aggregate square root of 
enrollments in grades 11 and 12) within each of three strata: urban, suburban, 
and rural districts. Because of the small number of regular urban districts, all 465 
such districts were sampled with certainty. A sample of 666 districts was selected 
from the pool of 4,054 suburban districts, and 666 districts were selected from the 
6,744 rural districts. The resulting sample was randomly split in half, with half of 
the districts receiving one questionnaire (Version A), and the other half receiving 
a (partially) different questionnaire (Version B). 

In a second stage, at least one regular high school was selected from each 
sampled district, with a probability based on the square root of enrollments in 
grades 11 and 12. Of the 15,421 regular secondary schools, 2,000 were selected, 
with 668 from urban districts, 666 from suburban districts, and 666 from rural 
districts. 
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Data Collection 



The surveys were administered from March to October, 1992. Thus, most surveys 
were completed at the end of the first year of implementation of the 1990 Perkins 
Act, with a very few completed at the beginning of the second year of 
implementation. 

The data collection involved multiple (mass and individual) mail -outs, followed 
by extensive telephone efforts to retrieve data. Final response rates exceeded 70 
percent for all surveys except the secondary school survey, which had a response 
rate of 69 percent (Table T.2). A major reason for this lower response rate for 
secondary schools was that data retrieval extended into the summer, at which 
point many school respondents could not be reached. 

Weighting and Reliability of Estimates 

The census surveys did not require weighting, as all cases were selected with 
certainty. This includes the two state administrator surveys, the vocational 
district survey, and the two-year public postsecondary institution survey. The 
remaining surveys were weighted as described below. 

Basic Sampling Weights 

The basic sampling weights for regular districts and schools (the only entities 
needing weighting) were the reciprocals of their overall selection probabilities. 
Because the sample of regular districts was split in two, with each half receiving 
a different questionnaire, additional weights were created for estimating national 
totals for those questions where only a half-sample was available. 

Nonresponse Adjustments 

The validity of survey estimates depends on the degree to which nonrespondents 
are systematically different from those who responded. To determine the 
potential for nonresponse bias, information on the sampling frames was used to 
determine which classification groups were least likely to respond to the surveys. 

For both vocational districts and postsecondary institutions, large districts/ 
institutions were somewhat more likely to respond than those with small 
enrollments. Since district/institution size is related to Perkins funding, there 
may be some tendency for unfunded districts and institutions to be under- 
represented, and for those policies that are associated with Perkins funding to be 
overrepresented in unadjusted data. 

Vocational districts also had lower response rates (717.,) than regular districts 
(85%). However, given the relatively small number of vocational districts and 
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students in those districts, a higher response rate among vocational districts 
would have had little effect on the overall totals. 



Nonresponse biases on the regular district and school samples were minimized 
through adjustments to the sampling weights. This adjustment is particularly 
important when response rates are relatively low, as they were for the school 
survey (which had a response rate of 69%). 

The basic sampling weights were adjusted for nonresponse by dividing the 
districts into 45 separate classes, based on the level of urbanization (rural, 
suburban, urban), region, and district size. The basic sampling weights were then 
multiplied by the ratio of the sum of the basic sampling weights across all 
districts or schools to the sum of the district or school weights for the responding 
districts or schools. The questionnaire-specific weights used for items asked only 
of half-samples of regular districts were similarly adjusted for nonresponse. 

Standard Error Estimation 

The jackknife replication procedure was used to estimate standard errors for 
estimates from the regular district and school surveys. In jackknife replication, a 
specified number of systematic subsamples is generated from the full sample,' 
and these are used to define a series of jackknife replicates by dropping one 
subsample at a time from the full sample. Each jackknife replicate is then 
re-weighted using the weighting procedures developed for the full sample. The 
mean square error of the replicate estimates around the full sample estimate 
provides an estimate of the variance of the statistic. Replicate weights were 
calculated for regular districts (including separate weights for the two 
half-samples) and for secondary schools. 

It would have been prohibitively costly and time-consuming to calculate 
jackknife-replicate standard errors for every school and district estimate 
presented in the Final Report. Instead, we used the standard errors listed in 
Tables T.3 through T.6 as guides for determining confidence intervals. Based on 
this procedure, only percentage differences of 5 or greater are considered 
meaningfully different. Where the text explicitly refers to statistically significant 
Omnibus Survey findings, these are based on statistical tests using the jackknife 
standard error estimates, or on the results of multiple regression procedures, for 
which jackknife standard error estimates cannot be calculated. The latter tests are 
likely to have a liberal bias (i.e., report as statistically significant some findings 
that are not). h 

Data Quality Issues 

Nonresponse on individual questionnaire items is another potential source of 
bias. For those items on which nonresponse was a significant problem, we either 
did not analyze the item, or limited the way in which it was used. The most 
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critical items for which this was an issue were those asking about Perkins 
funding. These items had a low response rate and, where data were provided, 
were often of questionable reliability. We handled this problem in two ways. 
First, these data were generally used in a recoded 0-1 format (denoting whether 
or not any funding was received) rather than in dollar amounts. This recoded 
yes-no variable is more reliable than the specific dollar figures. Alternative 
questionnaire items also were used to determine funding status for the recoded 
variable, which lowered this variable's nonresponse rate. 

Second, to provide more reliable data on Perkins funding amounts, states 7 
Perkins finance records were collected (as described below). These records data 
were used for most analyses involving dollar amounts (primarily the analyses in 
Chapters 1 and 2 of Volume V). 

Further information on the methodology for the Omnibus Surveys is provided in 
Chaney (1993). 

1993 FOLLOWUP SURVEY 

We conducted a telephone followup to the Omnibus Survey in the summer of 
1993. The Followup Survey collected school year 1992-1993 data, providing 
information on state and local efforts during the second year of the 
implementation of the 1990 Perkins Act. This survey included a subset of four 
Omnibus Survey respondent groups: state directors of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education agencies, public secondary school districts, 
and public two-year postsecondary institutions. (Secondary schools were not 
followed up.) 

Sample Selection 

The two state components of the Followup Survey continued to be censuses, in 
which all eligible members of the sampling frame were selected with certainty 
(although, unlike the 1992 Omnibus Survey, U.S. territories were not included). 
Thus, 51 secondary and 51 postsecondary state directors of vocational education 
were surveyed. 

Both responding and nonresponding districts and institutions from the Omnibus 
Survey were included in the Followup Survey samples; districts and instituticns 
that had proven to be ineligible were dropped. The inclusion of nonrespondents 
from Omnibus Survey samples helped to reduce nonresponse bias for the 
Followup Survey's cross-sectional estimates. A total of 566 regular secondary 
districts were sampled from the original Omnibus sample of 1,797 eligible 
districts, using probability proportionate to a measure of size (based on the square 
root of enrollments in grades 9-12), while also stratifying for level of urbanization, 
Census region, and 1991-92 Perkins funding status. 2 The Followup sample of 
vocational districts included all 257 vocational districts that responded 
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to the Omnibus Survey, along with 60 of the 104 Omnibus nonrespondents. Of the 
nonrespondents, all vocational districts with enrollments of 1,000 or more were 
sampled, and smaller districts were sampled with a ratio of roughly one-half. 

Among postsecondary institutions, 281 institutions were sampled from the 
Omnibus sample of 1,251 eligible postsecondary institutions, with probability 
proportionate to the square root of enrollment, and also stratifying for Census 
region, institution status, and 1991-92 Perkins funding status. 

Data Collection 

The data collection included mailing of survey materials, telephone contacts to 
collect the data, and data retrieval followup. 

Survey Mailoul 

Original survey materials were mailed beginning June 10, 1993. These materials 
included a questionnaire, a cover letter signed by the Department of Education 
project officer, and a card with definitions of terms used in the questionnaire. The 
intent was to complete all responses by telephone interview, so no return 
envelope was included. Recipients were instructed to call the toll-free 
information line if they wished to appoint someone else to complete the survey. 

Telephone Data Collection 

Telephone data collection for the surveys began approximately two weeks after 
each was mailed. The telephone interviewer followed a script to verify that the 
survey had been received; if it had, the interviewer tried to conduct the interview 
at that time. If it was not a convenient time for the respondent, the interviewer 
made an appointment to call back. If someone else was to act as the respondent, 
the new respondent was contacted. In the event the respondent had not received 
the survey, new materials were mailed, and the interviewer set up an 
appointment to collect the questionnaire responses two weeks later. 

Data Retrieval Followup 

As questionnaires were completed, all response information was entered into the 
survey management system. Questionnaire responses were manually edited and 
coded, and additional followup was conducted to resolve questions or problems. 
Data retrieval calls began August 5, 1993. 

Final Response Rates 

The final response rates for both state surveys (State Directors of Vocational 
Education and State Directors of Postsecondary Occupational/Technical 
Education) were 100 percent. For the surveys in which sampling was conducted, 
the final response rates were 95 percent for postsecondary institutions, 92 percent 
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for regular public secondary school districts, and 93 percent for vocational school 
districts. The Followup response rates were higher than the earlier Omnibus 
Survey rates for several reasons. Not only were the respondents more familiar 
with the surveys, but the Followup Surveys were much shorter and required less 
reporting of hard data, such as enrollment numbers, so they were easier for the 
respondents to complete. Only four (1.4%) of the postsecondary institutions 
refused to participate, with another ten (3.6%) unable to comply by the end of the 
data collection period. The refusal rate for the regular and vocational secondary 
districts was about the same (1.5%), and 54 (6.1%) did not complete the survey 
before data collection was terminated. 

Weighting 

Because the two state surveys were census surveys, no weighting was 
performed. The sampling weights for regular and vocational districts, and for 
postsecondary institutions were the reciprocals of their overall selection 
probabilities. 

The basic sampling weights for regular and vocational districts were adjusted for 
nonresponse by dividing the two types of districts into separate classes, based on 
the level of urbanization (rural, suburban, urban), region, and district size class, 
and multiplying the basic sampling weights by the ratio of the aggregate district 
weight to the aggregate district weight for the responding districts. Adjusted 
weights for nonresponse for postsecondary institutions were derived in a similar 
manner, after dividing postsecondary institutions into separate classes based on 
region, institution status, and institution size class. 

Reliability of Survey Estimates 

Nonresponse on individual items within a given questionnaire can also result in 
bias in the survey estimates. Generally, because of the simplified questionnaires 
used in the Followup Survey, and the use of telephone interviewers to collect the 
data, item nonresponse was low and does not seriously affect the reliability of the 
estimates. 

Jackknife replication was used to generate standard error estimates. Replicate 
weights were calculated for the regular districts, vocational districts, and 
postsecondary institutions. (Jackknife replication is discussed above, in the 
Omnibus Survey section.) 

As was true for the Omnibus Survey data, budget and time constraints prevented 
the estimation of jackknife standard errors for all point estimates used in this 
report. Instead, estimates of statistical significance were approximated, based on 
the standard errors shown in Tables T-7 through T-9. 

Further information on the Followup Survey is available in Chaney (1994). 
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NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHER SURVEY 

The National Assessment contracted with the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) to develop and conduct a survey of vocational and academic 
public secondary school teachers. 

The Teacher Survey collected data on the educational and occupational 
backgrounds of teachers, the nature of instruction in vocational classes, and 
teachers' perceptions of vocational education problems, using a two-page 
paper-and-pencil mail questionnaire. A copy of the survey instrument and an 
overview of survey findings are included in Heaviside, Carey, and Farris (1993). 

Sample Selection 

The Omnibus Survey sample of 3,130 public secondary schools serving grades 11 
and 12 was used as the sampling frame for the Teacher Survey. A two-stage 
sampling process was used to select teachers from this sampling frame. 

In the first stage, a stratified sample of 395 secondary schools was drawn. Schools 
in the sampling frame were stratified by type of district and type of school 
(regular or vocational). Within each major stratum, schools were sorted by size 
and region (Northeast, Central, Southeast, and West). The allocation of the 
sample to the major strata was made in a manner that was expected to be 
reasonably efficient for national estimates, as well as for estimates for major 
subclasses. Schools within a stratum were sampled with probabilities 
proportionate to the estimated number of teachers in the school. 

Teacher Sampling 

In the second sampling stage, teachers were sampled from schools. To construct 
the teacher sampling frame, the 395 selected schools were asked to provide, in 
spring 1992, a list of all vocational and academic teachers in specified 
instructional areas. Teachers were defined by the subject area they teach most 
often. Eligible academic teachers were those teaching mathematics, science, 
English, social studies, and languages in the 9th to 12th grades. Eligible 
vocational teachers were those who teach occupationally related vocational 
education courses in the 9th to 12th grades. 

Full- and part-time teachers were included in the teacher sampling frame, but 
itinerant teachers, substitute teachers, and teachers of special education, physical 
education, music, art, and non -occupational vocational education were excluded. 
A list of 15,000 secondary teachers was compiled from this procedure, and a final 
sample of 2,376 teachers was drawn, including 1,464 vocational and 912 
academic teachers. Teachers were selected so as to permit separate estimates by 
major subclasses, including type of teacher (vocational or academic) and type of 
school (vocational or regular). 
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Data Collection 



The Teacher Survey was administered from October 1992 to January 1993. The 
survey administration consisted of one mail-out and telephone followups. 

During data collection, 305 teachers were found to be ineligible (no longer at the 
school or otherwise not eligible), leaving 2,071 eligible teachers in the sample. 
Responses were obtained from 1,924 of these teachers. The final response rate 
was 91 percent (98% for schools multiplied by 93% for teachers). Item 
nonresponse was less than 2 percent on every item. 

Weighting and Reliability of Estimates 

The data were weighted to adjust for the variable probabilities of selection and 
for differential nonresponse. A final poststratification adjustment was made so 
that the weighted teacher counts equaled the corresponding Common Core of 
Data (CCD) frame counts within cells defined by school size, urbanization status, 
and region. 

Estimates of standard errors were computed using jackknife replication. To 
construct the replicates, 30 stratified subsamples of the full sample were created 
and then dropped one at a time to define 30 jackknife replicates. The standard 
error of these replicates provides the jackknife standard error estimate. 

As was done for the Omnibus Survey, selected jackknife standard errors were 
computed, and used to establish confidence intervals for general analysis 
purposes. Based on this procedure, the confidence interval for these data was set 
at ±5 percent. 

EMPLOYER SURVEY 

The Employer Survey was a national-level telephone survey conducted from the 
spring through summer, 1993, to obtain measures of the evtent of employer 
involvement in and satisfaction with vocational education programs. Information 
for this section is from the methodology report by Martindale et al.(1994). 

Sample Selection 

The sampling frame for the Employer Survey was constructed from the 1992 Dun 
& Bradstreet DUNS Market Identifiers (DMT) file. The DMI file contains over 8 
million business establishments of all types. It is the only widely accessible list of 
establishments that includes a measure of size (number of employees) and 
industrial classification (by four-digit SIC code 3 ). Use of the DMI file provided a 
cost-effective way of identifying and sampling a diverse cross-section of 
employers. 
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The level of employers' vocational education involvement varies by industry and 
size of establishment. For example, analysis of the High School and Beyond 
(HSB) and National Educational Longitudinal Survey (NELS) data sets indicates 
that vocational education involvement is relatively high in manufacturing 
industries such as food pre ducts, textiles /leather products, and transportation 
equipment, and in certain . lonmanufacturing industries such as wholesale trade 
of durable goods, auto repair, and personal/health services. On the other hand, 
business services, educational services, and membership organizations (among 
others) tend to have very little involvement with vocational education. Therefore, 
three groups of establishments representing different levels of vocational 
education involvement were developed for sample selection purposes. The three 
industry groupings covered high and low vocational involvement plus a 
medium level that includes agriculture, construction, printing, wholesale trade of 
nondurable goods, hotels and lodging, eating and drinking places, finance anci 
real estate, legal and social services, and similar employers. 

In each of the three industry groups, establishments were stratified by eight size 
classes, producing a total of 24 sampling cells. The following types of 
establishments were excluded from the sampling frame: those with fewer than 
ten employees, establishments in public administration, educational services, 
membership organizations, private household employers, and those not 
classifiable. Table T.10 summarizes the population counts in the restricted DMI 
universe file for sampling. 



Table T.10 

DMI Population Counts of Eligible Establishments for Employer Survey, 
by Size Class and Vocational Education Involvement 



DMI Employment 
Size Class 


Vocational Education Involvement 


Total 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Size unknown 


75,050 


230,568 


64,135 


369,753 


10 to 19 


148,826 


516,557 


105,857 


771,240 


20 to 49 


87,773 


287,773 


57,958 


433,504 


50 to 99 


35,926 


93,949 


19,398 


149,309 


100 to 249 


25,717 


45,462 


15,183 


86,362 


250 to 499 


6,421 


12,333 


4,268 


23,022 


500 to 999 


2,975 


5,066 


1,473 


9,514 


1,000 + 


2,685 


3,076 


756 


6,517 


Total 


385,373 


1,194,784 


269,028 


1,849,221 



Source: 1992 Dun & Bradstreot DUNS Market Identifiers (DMI) file 
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The total sample of establishments was allocated to the 24 sampling cells in a 
manner designed to obtain about 800 completed interviews with small (10-49 
employees) establishments, 1,400 completed interviews with medium-size (50- 
499 employees) establishments, and 800 completed interviews with large (500+ 
employees) establishments. In each of the three major size classes, the samples 
were allocated to the detailed size classes in rough proportion to the number of 
employees in the size class. The sampling rates used to select establishments 
varied by size class, with larger establishments having greater chances of 
selection than smaller ones. Establishments in the "high" vocational education 
stratum were selected at about twice the corresponding rates of those in the 
"medium" and "low" vocational education strata. Table T.ll summarizes the 
distribution of the initially selected sample of 6,050 establishments by the 24 
sampling strata. 



Table T.ll 

Number of Establishments Selected for the Employer Survey, by 
Size Class and Vocational Education Involvement 



DMI Employment 
Size Class 


Vocational Education Involvement 


Total 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Size unknown 


64 


109 


34 


207 


10 to 19 


227 


314 


102 


643 


20 to 49 


291 


476 


125 


892 


50 to 99 


358 


467 


124 


949 


100 to 249 


512 


452 


186 


1,150 


250 to 499 


255 


244 


106 


605 


500 to 999 


298 


252 


100 


650 


1,000 + 


533 


305 


116 


954 


Total 


2,538 


2,619 


893 


6,050 



Source: Martindale; Chu, Ward, & Kraft, 1994. 



The final sample contained about 500 fewer establishments than were in the 6,050 
initial survey sample. Most of the loss occurred as a result of the high volatility of 
this sector — establishments close, move, or merge at relatively high rates. Some 
establishments were lost for other reasons (e.g., duplicates, multiple establish- 
ments within a firm). The final survey sample contained 5,479 establishments. 
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Data Collection 



Original survey materials were mailed beginning on April 13, 1993. These 
materials included the questionnaire, a cover letter signed by the Department of 
Education Project Officer, a card with definitions of terms used in the 
questionnaire, and a postage-paid business reply card on which the respondent 
was to indicate whom to contact to complete the telephone survey and a 
convenient time for survey completion. It was intended that all responses be 
completed by telephone interview, so no return envelope was included. 

Telephone interviews started in May, 1993. Some establishments never received 
or had misplaced their questionnaires and required more than one remail, each 
requiring a new round of followup calls. Of the 5,479 cases mailed, 3,846 
requested a first remail. Of those, 1,067 requested a second, third, or more 
remails; 70 "special cases," such as mailing to headquarters or mailing for 
multiple sampled locations to one address, were remailed. Conservatively, 4,983 
remails were done. 

Because of the iarge sample size, a relatively high refusal rate (25%), and the 
unusual number of remails, an extraordinary number of telephone calls was 
required. Interviewers often had to reschedule appointments several times to 
complete the survey by telephone. Because of the complexity of the 
questionnaire, completion of the telephone interview often required more than 
one session. The data collection period was extended several times in an attempt 
to achieve an acceptable response rate. Data collection was suspended August 31, 
1993. 

After completed questionnaires were edited, additional followup was conducted 
to resolve questions or problems with the survey responses. Approximately 76 
percent (2,122) of the completed questionnaires required some form of data 
retrieval. The inherent difficulty of the questionnaire led to both respondent and 
interviewer error. Because of the large volume of data retrieval cases, not all data 
retrieval problems were resolved. 

Final Response Rates 

The survey resulted in 2,795 completed interviews. After the exclusion of 
ineligible cases, the final response rate was 54.8 percent. This unusually low 
response rate was the result of many of the factors discussed above. 

Weighting and Estimation 

In order to reflect population levels, sample weights based on the overall 
selection probabilities were calculated for each responding establishment in the 
sample. The selection probabilities varied widely by size, class, and 
establishment SIC. The reciprocals of the selection probabilities are referred to as 
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the "base weight," and produce unbiased estimates if there is no nonresponse in 
the survey. 

The first step in the weighting process was to assign a base weight to each of the 
6,050 establishments in the sample. The base weights were equal to the reciprocal 
of the probabilities of selection and depended on the SIC code and size class of 
the establishment. 

To compensate for losses in the sample due to nonresponse, ratio adjustment 
factors were calculated within classes defined by Census region, SIC group, and 
size class. These adjustment factors were then applied to the base weights to 
obtain the final weights for estimation. Even with the use of the adjusted 
weights, the potential for significant biases in the sample-based estimates is high 
due to the high degree of nonresponse. Consequently, weighted results from the 
Employer Survey should be interpreted with caution since they may not be 
generalizable to the DMI population from which the samples were drawn. 

STATE VOCATIONAL SEX EQUITY \DMINISTRATOR SURVEY 

The State Vocational Sex Equity Administrator Survey was developed by the 
National Alliance for Partnerships in Equity, in conjunction with the Vocational 
Education Equity Council. National Assessment staff provided input to ensure 
that issues of interest to the assessment were included. 

The survey covered issues related to the roles and responsibilities of state sex 
equity administrators; the distribution of Perkins funds for programs for sex 
equity, single parents, single pregnant women, and displaced homemakers; and 
the perceived effects of the Perkins Act on state and local efforts. The survey 
consisted of a paper-and-pencil mail questionnaire administered to all state sex 
equity administrators. 

Sample Selection 

The sample was a census of all state vocational sex equity administrators. A list 
of administrators was constructed by merging lists from the National Displaced 
Homemaker Network and the National Alliance for Partnerships in Equity. The 
final list included administrators from all 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
Guam and Puerto Rico. Since ten states had two administrators, 63 
administrators were included on the final list. (The survey administration 
revealed an additional three states with two administrators, but these three 
administrators were not surveyed.) 

Data Collection 

Surveys were administered in spring 1992, the end of the first year of 1990 
Perkins Act implementation. The data collection included two survey mail -outs 
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and telephone followups. A total of 53 surveys were completed, for a response 
rate of 84 percent. However, in two states that have two administrators, these 
administrators collaborated and returned one survey for both; if this is taken into 
account, the response rate increases to 87 percent. 

Weighting and Reliability of Estimates 

Since the sample was a census, the data did not need to be weighted for sampling 
error, and did not require standard error estimates. The data were not adjusted 
for nonresponse. 

Followup Survey 

To obtain the most recent data possible on key items from the Sex Equity 
Administrator Survey, some items were administered to attendees of the 
National Alliance for Partnerships in Equity annual conference in March 1993. 
These survey items were completed by 30 administrators attending a conference 
session discussing the National Assessment of Vocational Education. Since this 
sample could be biased, the data from this followup should be interpreted with 
caution. 

CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 

To collect information on the use of Perkins funds set aside for criminal 
offenders, the National Assessment cooperated with the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) to add a series of Perkins funding questions to their 
newly developed survey of state correctional education agencies and jails. 

The Correctional Education Survey included three mail questionnaires sent to the 
following institutions: 

• Survey of State Adult Correctional Education Agencies was sent to the 
51 state agencies responsible for providing education to inmates of 
adult correctional facilities. 

• Survey of State Juvenile Correctional Education Agencies was sent to 
the 51 state agencies responsible for providing education to inmates of 
juvenile facilities. 

• Survey of Correctional Education at Jails was sent to the 100 largest of 
the 3,000 jail facilities in the nation. Surveys had to be sent to 
individual facilities because no state has centralized data on education 
programs offered by jails. 
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Perkins-funded programs are especially rare in jails; for this reason, the National 
Assessment r Vocational Education did not include the jail survey in the 
analyses use^ in this report, and that survey is not discussed here. 

The surveys collected 1991-92 information on the types of educational programs 
offered at correctional institutions; the number of inmates who took part in these 
programs; staffing and financial resources used to provide education (including 
vocational education); and the funding sources used to provide correctional 
education. 

The questionnaires were pilot tested at nine sites in May 1992, before the 
National Assessment survey questions had been added. The surveys were then 
modified, and National Assessment questions added. These questions were 
reviewed by state correctional education agency directors in 3-4 states prior to 
their inclusion in the final survey instruments. 

To address concerns that the surveys were too long, the instruments were 
reformatted into "short" and "long" versions. The long version is 50 percent 
longer than the short version, but both versions collect data on a set of core 
questions needed for the National Assessment. 

Surveys were sent to respondents in March 1993, and were returned through 
June 1993. Reminder postcards were sent to all sites one week after initial survey 
mailout, and telephone calls were made one week later to determine if the survey 
forms had been received and if the respondent had any questions. A second copy 
of the survey was sent and additional phone calls made as necessary. 

Response Rates 

The overall response rate to the Survey of State Adult Correctional Education 
Agencies was 84 percent (76% for the long version, 92% for the short version). 
The overall response rate to the Survey of State Juvenile Correctional Education 
Agencies was 75 percent (72% for the long version, 77% for the short version). 

Agencies that did not respond to the surveys tended to be from smaller states. 
These smaller states often did not keep centralized data and needed to contact 
individual facilities (usually two or three in a state) to collect information. In 
contrast, most larger states had already collected the data needed to complete the 
survey at a central office. 

NCES used the Correctional Education Survey as a pretest to determine what 
information on correctional education is available from surveyed respondents. 
Further information on these surveys and the field test results is available in 
Sherman and O'Leary (1993). 
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VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION SURVEY 



The Vocational Student Organization (VSO) Survey obtained information about 
VSO structure, membership, activities, funding, and factors that motivate or 
inhibit minority participation. It surveyed approximately 2,000 secondary and 
postsecondary chapter advisors from the ten existing VSOs: 

• Business Professionals of America (BPA) 

• Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) 

• Future Business Leaders of America — Phi Beta Lambda 
(FBLA-PBL) 

• Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA) 

• National Young Farmer Education Association (NYFEA) 

• Future Homemakers of America/Home Economics Related 
Occupations (FHA/HERO) 

• Health Occupations Students of America (HOSA) 

• Technology Student Association (TSA) 

• Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) 

• National Postsecondary Agricultural Student Organization (PAS) 

Respondents for the VSO Survey were the faculty advisors of local VSO chapters. 
For chapters having more than one advisor, the survey instructions specified that 
one advisor respond for the entire chapter. The VSO survey is described in 
further detail in Tao and Richard (1993). 

Sample Selection 

Chapter lists from the VSO national offices provided the information needed for 
sampling and mailing the surveys. The VSO sample was selected from all 
secondary and postsecondary chapters of the ten national VSOs that were located 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia in the 1991-92 school year. The total 
population was approximately 31,100 chapters. The data files did not distinguish 
public from non-public schools; therefore, both are in the sample. 

The sampling design stratified the entire population of VSO chapters by two 
factors: ten VSOs and three educational levels (secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult). However, only the National Young Farmers Education Association 
(NYFEA) has adult/continuing education chapters, and some VSOs have 
chapters only at the secondary or postsecondary level. Therefore, the final 
sampling frame included eight types of VSO chapters at the secondary level, six 
at the postsecondary level, and NYFEA chapters at the adult/continuing 
education level. 

The sample design also excluded chapters that only serve students below the 
11th grade, and chapters that are only for members no longer enrolled in a 
secondary or postsecondary school (e.g., alumni and associate chapters); the one 
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exception was the NYFEA. Chapters located in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands and those with Army/ Air Force Post Office (APO) addresses were also 
excluded; these chapters seem to have organizational structures quite different 
from other chapters in the same VSOs. 

Examination of chapter data provided by VSO national offices revealed great 
variations across VSOs in the number of chapters, number of members in typical 
chapters, and the total membership nationwide. Such extreme diversity required 
careful attention to two conflicting needs: (a) to include a certain minimum 
number of chapters from even the smallest VSOs to ensure having sufficient data 
to describe them accurately; and (b) at the same time, to avoid under- 
representation of very large VSOs. Funding constraints also limited the 
secondary sample to 2,000 VSO chapters, and the postsecondarv sample to less 
than 2,000 chapters. 

To balance these needs, key features of the final sample design were as follows: 

• Sample chapters at the secondary level were allocated by assigning a 
minimum of 180 chapt ers to each of eight VSOs with secondary 
chapters (total of 180 x 8 = 1,440), and proportionately distributing the 
remaining 560 chapters according to the number of chapters in each 
VSO. 

• Among seven VSOs that have postsecondary or adult chapters, four 
VSOs have fewer chapters than the 250 minimum sample size chosen 
for this level. For these VSOs, all chapters were included in the study 
(i.e., resulting in a census survey design). Finally, a systematic sample 
of 250 chapters was selected from each of three VSOs with more than 
250 postsecondary chapters. The total postsecondary sample (including 
250 NYFEA adult education chapters) was 1,282. 

Table T.12 presents the survey population, stratified by VSOs and educational 
level, with numbers of chapters that were selected according to the rules seated 
above. The table also shows the percentages of chapters in each stratum 
represented by the sampled chapters. 

Mail Survey 

Two versions of the VSO Survey were used, one for VICA chapters and the other 
for all other chapters. For all non-VICA VSOs, survey respondents were the 
faculty advisors of the sampled chapters. Since VICA chapters may include many 
subsections with different advisors representing different occupational areas 
(e.g., health, cosmetology, trade occupations), VICA surveys were mailed to the 
principals of sampled schools with a request that each principal assign one VICA 
advisor to respond for all VICA sections in that school. The survey instrument 
for VICA was modified to reflect this difference in chapter structures. 
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Table T.12 

Final Survey Sample for Vocational Student Organization Survey 



Vocational Student Organization 


No. of 
Chapters 
in Sample 

Frame a 


No. of 
Students in 
Final Sample 

Frame 


No. of 
Chapters 
in Sample 


Percent of 

VSO 
Chapters 
Studied 


Secondary 




N/A b 


221 




Business Professionals of America 


2,360 


9 


(BPA) 






245 




Distributive Education Clubs of 


3,789 


122,160 


6 


America (DECA) 






273 




Future Business Leaders of 


5,379 


213,773 


5 


America (FBLA) * 






303 




National FFA Organization (FFA) 


7,118 


418,879 


4 


Future Homemakers of America/ 


8,693 


228,933 




A 
<t 


riome cconoiriiLD ixtridicu 










occupations \rr\t\i r\XL\s\j) 




IS 911 


201 


18 


Health Occupations Students of 


1 101 

1, .LUl 


America vriUbA) 




N/A b 




30 


Technology Student Association 


ooy 


1Q1 


(TSA) 






237 




Vocational Industrial Clubs of 


1 9Q7 

OfZ.7 ' 


907 AAA 

,000 


7 


America (VILA) 






2,000 




Total 


rin ins 

OAfO/ O 




6 


Postsecondary 




2,054 


105 


100 


Business Professionals of America 


105 


(BPA) 






183 


100 


Distributive Education Clubs of 


183 


4,561 


America (DECA) 




N/A b 




68 


Future Business Leaders of 


365 


250 


America-Phi Beta Lambda 










(FBLA-PBL) 






200 


100 


Hp^IHt Orrunations Students of 


200 


5,876 


America (HOSA) 






44 


100 


National Postsecondary 


44 


1,011 


Agricultural Student 










Organization (PAS) 




N/A 1 - 1 




34 


National Young Farmer 


740 


250 


Education Association (NYFEA) 






250 


81 


Vocational Industrial Clubs of 


310 


14,601 


America (VICA) 








66 


Total 


1,947 




1,282 



A Includes all chapters listed by VSO National Offices minus "ineligible" chapters such as 
elementary and intermediate schools and universities that were deleted prior to sampling. 



* b Not available either from VSO chapter rosters or survey data. 
Source: Adapted from Tao & Richard (1W), p. 15 
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The first survey mailing was completed during the last week of January 1993. 
The first and second followup mailings and mailgrams as a final followup were 
sent in the end of February, the end of March, and mid-April, respectively. 

Survey Response Rates 

A total of 2,000 surveys were mailed to secondary chapters, and 1,282 to 
postsecondary chapters. The percentages of usable forms received from all 
eligible chapters were 74 percent for the secondary and 70 percent for the 
postsecondary levels. 

Sample Weights and Standard Errors of Estimates 

Two sets of weights were constructed to correct for the sample design. One set of 
weights, based on the proportion of chapters in a VSO that returned completed 
surveys, was applied to all data dealing with VSO chapter characteristics, such as 
funding sources and levels, services provided, and benefits to members of 
chapters across VSOs. Another set of weights, based on the proportion of student 
members represented by respondent chapters, was applied to all analyses 
dealing with student enrollment counts (in VSO chapters, vocational education 
programs, and host schools). 

Sample weights were calculated for all VSO chapters, including the four 
postsecondary VSOs from which all chapters were surveyed; the latter were 
included because response rates for these chapters were below 80 percent. 

Because the sample design was relatively simple, relying primarily on systematic 
sampling within stratification groups, standard errors were not adjusted beyond 
the use of weighted data to calculate these estimates. 

School Minority Categories 

Our assessment of minority VSO participation included an examination of 
participation rates among schools serving different concentrations of minority 
students. For these analyses, we calculated the percentage of students in each 
responding school who are non-white (i.e., we subtracted the percentage of 
students who are white from 100). Due to missing data on schools' ethnic 
breakdowns, this calculation reduced the size of the analysis sample by nearly 50 
percent. The remaining schools were then classified into low, medium and high 
minority categories, as follows: (1) low minority if fewer than 10% of students are 
non-white (includes 38% of secondary schools and 39% of postsecondary 
schools); (2) medium minority if 10-25% of students are non-white (includes 33% 
of secondary and 31% of postsecondary schools); and (3) high minority if more 
than 25% of students are non-white (includes 28% of secondary and 30% of 
' postsecondary schools). 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS (NCES) STUDIES 



In this section, we provide a brief overview of the NCES transcript and survey 
studies used in this report, and of how these data were modified or adapted for 
use in the National Assessment. These descriptions are drawn largely from Davis 
and Sonnenberg (1993). 

High School Transcript Studies 

High school transcript studies provide records of students' coursetaking that can 
be used to examine the nature and extent of vocational coursetaking. These 
studies also include basic background information on students, which can be 
linked to transcript records to examine coursetaking patterns for different types 
of students (e.g., males versus females, students with different high school 
grades). 

Since 1980, the U.S. Department of Education has conducted four high school 
transcript studies of public school students. The first was part of the High School 
and Beyond (HSB) first followup survey in 1982. About 15,000 transcripts were 
collected from school records for HSB sophomore cohort students who were 
seniors in 1982. The second transcript study was the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study. This study surveyed approximately 34,000 seniors who had participated 
(as 11th graders) in the 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). The 1990 High School Transcript Study is the third transcript study; it 
includes 23,000 transcripts for students who participated in the 1990 NAEP as 
12th graders. The most recent transcript study comes from the 1992 National 
Education Longitudinal Study (NELS), which includes 11,677 transcripts for 
12th-grade students from the base-year 1988 NELS 8th grade cohort. 

Details on the methodology for each of these transcript studies are provided in 
the following reports: 

• Ingels et al. (1993) for the N C XS follow-up study (transcript study 
documentation is not yet available). 

• Legum et al. (1993) and Caldwell et al. (1993) for the 1990 NAEP 
transcript study. 

• Thome et al. ( 1989) for the 1987 NAEP transcript study. 

• Jones et al. (1983) for the 1982 f 1SB transcript study. 

The National Assessment used the 1992 transcript study to examine recent 
patterns of participation in vocational education, and compared these with data 
from the earlier transcript studies to examine trends in vocational participation. 
For these analyses, the samples were restricted to public school students who 
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had graduated in 1982, 1987, 1990, or 1992 and for whom complete transcripts 
were available. This resulted in final sample sizes of 9,510 for the 1982 HSB; 
24,426 for the 1987 NAEP; 16,456 for the 1990 NAEP; and 11,677 for the 1992 
NELS. 

Every effort was made to ensure that samples were comparably defined across 
years. However, differences in the sampling and variables used in these studies 
limit comparisons of certain student subgroups. For example, economically 
disadvantaged students can be identified on the 1982 HSB and 1992 NELS 
transcript studies, but not in the 1987 or 1990 studies. 

Classification of Courses 4 

Courses in all four transcript studies were coded using the classification of 
secondary school course (CSSC) codes, which are based on course titles and 
catalog descriptions. In each study, course files were linked to student 
background information and, in the NAEP studies, to student assessment scores. 

After conversion to CSSC codes, all transcript course records data were coded 
using the Secondary School Taxonomy. This taxonomy consolidates individual 
course titles into more general and comparable course categories. The taxonomy 
was developed as part of the last National Assessment to facilitate the analysis of 
the 1982 HSB transcript data; it has been used for numerous NCES studies and is 
well accepted for research purposes. 5 

The Secondary School Taxonomy categorizes the secondary curriculum first into 
three branches: academic, vocational, and personal /other. The academic 
curriculum is then divided into six subject area's (mathematics, science, English, 
social studies, fine arts, and foreign languages). 

The vocational curriculum is divided into three curricular areas — consumer and 
homemaking education, general labor market preparation, and specific labor 
market preparation. Consumer and homemaking courses provide training and 
skills that are often necessary for activities outside of the paid labor force (e.g., 
child development, family health, foods and nutrition). Classes that impart basic 
skills that can be applied in a variety of personal or occupational settings are 
categorized under general labor market preparation. These courses include 
beginning typing, industrial arts, work experience and career exploration, 
business math, and business English. Specific labor market preparation includes 
introductory, advanced, and elective courses in seven occupationally related 
vocational areas: agriculture, business, marketing and distribution, health, 
occupational home economics, trade and industry, and technical and 
communications. 

The personal/other curriculum is further divided into four categories: general 
skills, health (nonvocational), religion, and military science. General skills 
include courses such as physical education and driver education. 
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Defining Special Population Students 



Each transcript study includes a set of questionnaires for students, teachers, and 
schools, and a student assessment. These additional data sources were used 
along with the transcript data to classify students (i.e., the high school graduate 
samples) into Perkins-specified special population categories. Table T.13 lists the 
definitions used for these classification categories. 

National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 

The National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) is a nationwide study 
of students enrolled in less-than-two-year postsecondary institutions, community 
and junior colleges, four-year colleges, and major universities located in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. Undergraduate, graduate, and first-professional 
students, both those who receive financial aid and those who do not receive aid, 
participate in the NPSAS. 

The NPSAS was originally developed to provide information on financial aid 
programs and their effects, but is also useful for other purposes, such as 
determining the nature and extent of participation in postsecondary education. 
It collects information on student demographics, family income, education 
expenses, employment, education program and aspirations, parental 
demographic characteristics, parental support, and how students and their 
families meet the costs of postsecondary education. A major advantage of the 
NPSAS is that it includes data from proprietary institutions, which are often 
excluded from other postsecondary data collection efforts. 

The first NPSAS was conducted during the 1986-87 school year. Data were 
gathered from institutional records on about 60,000 students at 1,100 
postsecondary institutions. About 43,000 of these students and 13,000 parents 
also completed questionnaires. 

The second NPSAS was conducted in 1989-90. This study collected information 
from institutional records on about 69,000 students at 1,130 postsecondary 
institutions. About 51,400 students and 16,000 parents also completed 
computer-assisted telephone interviews. 

The National Assessment of Vocational Education used the undergraduate 
samples of both the 1986-87 and the 1989-90 NPSAS to examine recent patterns 
of participation in postsecondary vocational education, and changes in 
participation over time. 

Most of the data collected in the 1986-87 and 1989-90 NPSAS are comparable, 
but differences in the sampling for the two studies impose limits on over-time 
comparisons. In the 1986-87 NPSAS, school records and student interviews were 
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Table T.13 

Definitions for Special Population Students in Transcript Studies 



Special Population Group 


1982 
HSB 


1987 
NAEP 


1990 
NAEP 


1992 
NELS 


Disabled students 










Students who had an Individualized 




X 


X 




Education Plan (IEP), as indicated in the 








transcript files 
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X 


tuucciuun program, as lnuicateu in ine 








transcript files 










Educationally disadvantaged students 










Students in the lowest test quartile, based 


X 






X 


on a composite math and reading test score 










Students whose grade point average based 
on transcript records was "C" or below 


X 


X 


X 


X 










Students whose transcripts indicated they 


x 


Y 


Y 
/\ 


y 

A 


had earned credits in remedial education 










co u rses 










Economically disadvantaged students 










Students in the bottom quartile on a 


X 






X 


composite measure constructed from 








family income, mothers' education, fathers' 










education, fathers' occupation, and (in 










1982) a list of home items; in 1992, the list 










was deleted and mothers' occupation was 










added 










Limited English proficient students 










Students defined as limited English 








X 


proficient by their teachers in grade eight 









NOTE: Transcript studies with no "X" in a special population category did not contain 
comparable measures for defining that student group. 
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collected in the fall of 1986. The 1989-90 sample was initially drawn in the fall of 
1989, but it was periodically refreshed during the year. As a result, students who 
were not enrolled in the fall but enrolled later in the school year were also 
included in the 1989-90 sample. However, these data include a variable that 
enables users to restrict the sample to students enrolled in the fall, permitting 
comparisons with the 1986-87 NPSAS sample. In this report, we used the 
full-year 1989-90 sample when examining recent enrollments, and the fall-only 
1989-90 sample when examining changes from 1986-87 to 1989-90. 

The National Assessment samples include 34,544 undergraduates in the 1986-87 
sample, 46,788 undergraduates in the full-year 1989-90 sample, and 40,324 
undergraduates in the fall-only 1989-90 sample. These data were analyzed using 
STRATTAB, a proprietary program developed by MPR Associates; this program 
uses a Taylor series approximation technique to estimate standard errors for 
statistics derived from complex sampling designs. 

Details on the methodology for the 1989-90 NPSAS are available in Shephard 
and Malizio (1992), and in Tuma (1993). The 1986-87 NPSAS is described in 
Smith, Garcia, and Malitz (1990). 

Schools and Staffing Survey 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) was designed to provide information on 
the characteristics of secondary school teachers and administrators and their 
workplaces. The SASS is a comprehensive data base of information on public and 
private K-12 education derived from four survey instruments: the Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire, School Questionnaire, School 
Administrator Questionnaire, and Teacher Questionnaire. 

The SASS was administered for the first time in 1987-88 and for the second time 
in 1990-91; a third administration is underway for school year 1993-94. 

Schools are the primary sampling units for the SASS, with a sample of teachers 
selected from each school. Public school districts are included in the sample 
when one or more of their schools is selected. The 1990-91 SASS, like the 1987-88 
SASS, drew a probability sample of approximately 12,800 schools (9,300 public 
and 3,500 private), 65,000 teachers (52,000 public and 13,000 private), and 5,500 
public school districts. 

We used only the public sector questionnaires from the 1990-91 SASS for the 
National Assessment's analyses of teacher characteristics and teacher shortages. 
The 1990-91 Teacher Demand and Shortage Survey was used to examine 
potential shortages of vocational teachers, and the 1990-91 Public School Teacher 
Survey was used to examine vocational teachers' demographic characteristics 
and educational backgrounds. 
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The 1990-91 public school sample was selected from the 1988-89 Common Core 
of Data universe list maintained by NCES. All public schools in the file were 
stratified by the 50 states and the District of Columbia, and then by three grade 
levels (elementary, secondary, and combined). A special sample of schools 
serving large numbers of American Indian or Alaskan Native students was also 
drawn to provide national estimates of their schools, teachers, and principals. 
Due to confidentiality restrictions, the supplemental sample of American Indian 
and Alaskan Native institutions was not included in our analyses. 

Teachers were sampled from within selected schools, with an average of three to 
nine teachers sampled per school (depending on school type). The samples were 
drawn from lists of teachers supplied by the selected schools. The SASS data 
were collected from December 1990 to June 1991, using two survey mail-outs and 
telephone folio wups. 

Defining Teachers 

The teacher sample used for our analysis was restricted to public school teachers 
in grades 9-12. From this sample, special education teachers were identified as 
those reporting that 50 percent or more of their courses are special education. 
Vocational teachers were then defined as those reporting that 50 percent or more 
of their courses are in vocational education. Vocational courses were defined 
using the categories listed on the SASS Public School Teacher Questionnaire, 
which includes agriculture, business and marketing, industrial arts, health 
occupations, vocational and non vocational home economics, trade and industry, 
technical, accounting/bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, career education, and 
"other" vocational education. In contrast to the vocational teachers in the 
National Assessment of Vocational Education Teacher Survey, the vocational 
teachers in this sample include those teaching non-occupational vocational 
courses. All remaining teachers were identified as non-vocational, 
non-special-education teachers (academic teachers). 

In cases where course load responses were not provided, teachers' reports of the 
subject they teach most often were used to classify teachers as special education, 
vocational, or academic. It is important to note that teachers who primarily 
provide vocational training to special education students, but who consider 
themselves special education rather than vocational education teachers, are not 
included in the sample of vocational teachers. 

Data Limitations 

While the SASS provides a reliable, nationally representative sample of 
vocational and non-vocational teachers, it has two major drawbacks for our 
purposes. First, the SASS does not include data on whether teachers have 
non -teaching work experience in a field related to their teaching position, which 
is an important aspect of vocational teachers' qualifications. Second, the SASS 
does not consistently distinguish between occupational and non-occupational 
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vocational teachers (the latter group includes consumer home economics and 
industrial arts teachers). These limitations were avoided in the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education Teacher Survey (discussed above). 

The methodology for the SASS is described in more detail in Choy et al. (1993, 
Appendix C) and in Kaufman and Huang (1993). 

National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 

The National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF) is a new survey designed 
to collect comprehensive data on institutional policies and practices affecting 
faculty in postsecondary education institutions, and on the demographics, 
professional backgrounds, and working conditions of these faculty. 

The NSOPF was administered for the first time in the 1987-88 academic year, and 
for the second time in 1992-93. The National Assessment used the 1987-88 faculty 
component of the NSOPF to examine the qualifications of postsecondary 
vocational faculty in two-year institutions. (The 1992-93 data were not available 
in time for our use.) 

Three survey components are included in the 1987-88 NSOPF: (a) an Institutional 
Survey providing institution-level data on faculty counts, tenure rules, and 
offered benefits, from a stratified random sample of 480 institutions; (b) a 
Department Chair Survey of 3,029 department chairpersons (or their equivalent) 
from within participating institutions; and (c) a Faculty Survey of 11,013 faculty 
members from within participating institutions. 

The universe for the NSOPF consists of all postsecondary institutions meeting 
the following criteria: The institution is nonproprietary; is accredited by an 
agency recognized by the U.S. Department of Education; and grants a two-year 
(associate) or higher degree. In 1987-88, this included 3,159 institutions. It is 
important to note that the NSOPF does not include proprietary institutions; 
faculty in these institutions may have different qualifications than those in public 
and private institutions. 

COMMUNITY CASE STUDIES 

The Community Case Studies provide a more in-depth view of the issues 
covered by the Omnibus Survey. These case studies included 20 selected 
communities across the country, with a community defined as an area containing 
one local secondary education agency; at least one comprehensive high school; at 
least one area vocational school or district-supported vocational high school; and 
at least one two-year public postsecondary institution within reasonable 
commuting distance. This definition proved adequate for urban areas, but 
sometimes had to be loosened to provide sample sites in suburban and rural 
areas. 
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Sample Selection 



From the Omnibus Survey school and district samples (discussed above), 20 sites 
where at least one institution responded to the surveys were selected as 
Community Case Study sites. The original sample selection provided for 40 sites 
— 20 main sites, each with an alternate site matched on the dimensions listed 
below. In the final sample, one site declined to participate and one site could not 
participate for other reasons; both were replaced with their alternate sites. 

Sites were selected so that: 

• All four U.S. regions would be represented, with at least two sites in 
each region; the largest or second largest district in each region would 
be selected with certaintv. 

• At least ten states would be represented, including at least two of the 
five smallest states. 

• After the four largest urban areas were selected, the remaining sites 
would represent a balance of urban, suburban, and rural areas. 

• Sites would be selected to reflect wide variation in area poverty, 
unemployment, the secondary/postsecondary Perkins funding split, 
general industrial composition, and minority population composition. 

• Selected sites would include nonrecipients as well as recipients of 1990 
Perkins funding. 

These criteria were generally met. The final sample included sites from 18 states, 
ranging from scattered rural areas to some of the country's most densely 
populated urban areas. Secondary district enrollments at the visited sites ranged 
from 180 students to 247,000 students. The minority population in the 
communities ranged from nearly nonexistent to over 80 percent, and the local 
economies ranged from severely depressed to robust. A wide variety of local and 
state educational approaches and philosophies were represented as well. All but 
one of the visited communities had some type of secondary vocational school, 
and every site had a two-year public postsecondary school (usually a community 
college). 

The selected sites (given pseudonyms to protect their anonymity) are briefly 
described below. They are listed roughly in order from smallest to largest, based 
on secondary district enrollments. 

• Farmville. This is the smallest case study district, with fewer than 200 
students attending one high school. It is in a rural agricultural community 
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in a south central state, with one comprehensive high school, one distant 
area vocational school (not visited), and a postsecondary institution in 
transition from a vocational school to a technical college. 

• Dry Gulch. This is a rural community in a southwestern state. The 
majority of the population is first- or second -generation Hispanic. The 
secondary district has a single high school and a postsecondary institution 
located about 45 miles away. The local area vocational school was not 
visited. 

• Rolling Woods. This community is located in a rural depressed area of 
an eastern state, within an hour's drive of a major metropolitan area. The 
site includes a state-run area vocational school, which serves 14 school 
districts in three counties, and a community college, which serves two of 
the three counties. The secondary district at this site was not visited. 

• Garden Park. This site is a one -high-school community in the least 
populated section of a rapidly growing eastern population corridor. The 
population is over 80 percent white. The site visit included the high 
school, one of two area vocational schools (serving five county schools), 
and a community college. 

• Green Glade. A sparsely populated area in a sparsely populated 
northeastern state, this community has a majority white population. The 
site visit included the secondary district's single high school, one of two 
area vocational-technical centers, and three community colleges. 

• Louisville. This majority-white community is in a depressed area of an 
eastern state that was once a prosperous industrial area. The site visit 
included the district's one high school (which the state had designated 
economically depressed), the area vocational school, and the community 
college, which is located directly across the street from the vocational 
school. 

• Southern Pines. This community is composed of a small town district 
and a surrounding county district in a southern state. The community is 
about 70 percent white and 30 percent black. The site visit included the 
district's single high school, as well as the vocational center in the town. A 
local community college, serving a seven-county area, was also visited. 

• Mountain View. This is a rapidly growing suburban area in a 
northwestern state. The majority of the population is white and 
upper-middle class. The site visit included the only high school in the 
district, a consortium -based area vocational school serving students from 
this and, primarily, another district, and the local community college. 
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• High Plains. Located in the mountains of the west, this majority white 
community is the most populous in its state. This site visit included one of 
three district high schools and the local community college, the only 
postsecondary institution in the county. The community has no area 
vocational school within commuting distance. 

• Riverdale. This community is a small, majority white city in a 
central-midwestern state. The site visit included one of two district high 
schools, an area vocational school serving students from 20 schools in 11 
districts, and a vocational-technical college serving seven counties. 

• Central Crossing. This is a small, majority white city in the same state as 
Riverdale. This site visit included one of two district high schools, an area 
vocational school serving 10 schools in seven districts, and a local 
technical college. 

• Flatlands. This community is in a southwestern state. Its area vocational 
school is regarded as one of the best in the nation. In addition to that 
school, the site visit included a one -high-school district, and a large 
community college. 

• River Station. This majority black community is in a medium-size city 
in the central United States, where formerly blue collar jobs are being 
replaced by service jobs. Five of seven district secondary schools are 
magnet schools. The site visit included the district's vocational/ 
cooperative school and the local community college. 

• Magnolia. This community is a majority -white suburb of a large 
southern city. The visit included one of 16 district regular high schools as 
well as one of its three vocational schools, and a technical college, one of 
three local two-year institutions. 

• Harbor View. This community is a major city in the northeast, with a 
lower minority population than some major cities. The visit included one 
of the district's 12 regular high schools, its one occupational high school, 
and two local postsecondary institutions. 

• West Pacific. This is a large district in a western state. Its population is 
76 percent white and 24 percent minority, primarily Hispanic and Asian. 
Four of the district's approximately 20 high schools were visited, as were 
multiple facilities run by the local three-campus community college. 

• Western Desert. This is a large community in a western state, with a 
majority white population and a burgeoning economy. The site visit 
included one of about 20 district comprehensive high schools, both of the 



district's vocational schools, and one of three campuses of the local 
community college. 



• Big Sky. This is a large, majority white urban community in a 
southwestern state. The school district is about 40 percent black and 40 
percent Hispanic. The visit included four of approximately 34 high 
schools, and the occupational magnet school. One of six branches of the 
local community college was also visited. 

• Lake View. This is a major urban center in the central part of the 
country, with several ethnically distinct communities. The city is majority 
black. The site visit included five of about 65 high schools, including one 
vocational school and others that specialize in particular vocational areas 
such as business and agriculture. 

• Portside. This community is a major eastern urban center, with a mix of 
minority and ethnic populations, including many recent immigrants. Of 
its more than 100 high schools, the site visit included a business high 
school, a vocational/ cooperative education high school, and a 
comprehensive magnet school. The visit also included a technical college, 
a college with two-year and four -year programs, and an adult learning 
center. 

The goal of the site selection process was to pick sites that collectively provide 
sufficient variation in local communities so that most major types of situations 
with respect to the implementation and effects of the Perkins Act and funding for 
vocational education would be visited. However, the selected sites are not 
representative in a statistical sense of any areas, districts, schools, vocational 
programs, or students. 

Data Collection 

The case study site visits were conducted from November 1992 to March 1993, 
the second year of implementation of the 1990 Perkins Act. Immediately before 
data collection began, all interviewers attended a three-day training session that 
included training for both the Community Case Studies and the Funding Case 
Studies (discussed below). 

Two interviewers participated in each site visit, with each visit lasting from one 
to two weeks. Each site visit included interviews with as many of the following 
individuals as possible: district superintendent, director of vocational education, 
finance officer, and directors of programs for special population students 
(disabled, disadvantaged, limited English proficient); principal or dean and other 
school administrative staff, teaching staff, counselors, and students at regular 
high schools, vocational high schools, and postsecondary institutions; parents of 
high school students; and business and community representatives. Teacher and 
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student interviews included both academic and vocational teachers and students. 
Group interviews were used for teachers, students, parents, and business and 
community representatives. 

Not every type of respondent could be interviewed at each site. Parents were a 
particularly difficult group; many refused to be interviewed, or failed to apr ?ar 
for scheduled interviews. 

Site visits also included tours of institutions 7 facilities and observations in 
vocational classrooms whenever possible. 

Verification of Omnibus Survey Data 

The case study researchers also verified many Omnibus Survey responses by 
comparing completed Omnibus Survey forms to data obtained during the site 
visits. This verification process provided further evidence of the limited 
reliability of the Omnibus Survey funding questions. Other survey questions 
were found to be of acceptable reliability. 

Further information on the Community Case Studies is available in Milne, 
Martindale, & Michie (1993). 

FUNDING CASE STUDIES 

The 1990 Perkins Act significantly changed the way local basic grant funds are 
allocated and used. The funding case studies were designed to collect in-depth 
information on the effects of these changes on local school districts. For these case 
studies, eight sites were selected from the Omnibus Survey regular district 
sample, including four sites with large increases in Perkins funding and four 
with large decreases. The Funding Case Studies were restricted to the secondary 
level because of time and cost limitations. 

Sample Selection 

The Funding Case Study sample was selected primarily on the basis of changes 
in districts' Perkins funding from 1990-91 to 1991-92. Changes in Perkins 
funding were determined by comparing 1991-92 Perkins basic grant allocations 
(Title II Part C) with the 1990-91 funds that were combined to form these basic 
grants — program improvement funds and the disabled, disadvantaged, and 
adult set-aside funds (Title II Part B and sections of Part A). Ideally, data for these 
comparisons would have been obtained from the State Records Data Collection; 
however, these data were not available at the time the sample needed to be 
drawn. Instead, we used funding data from the Omnibus Survey, with follow-up 
telephone calls to verify the Omnibus Survey funding information before final 
sites were selected. 
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Sampling began by rank ordering respondents to the Omnibus regular school 
district questionnaires by the size of their Perkins funds gain or loss. Districts 
with gains or losses of less than $100,000 were excluded from consideration. The 
following steps were then taken to select the final sample: 

• To ensure that the sample would reflect variation in district size and 
locale (urban, suburban, rural), districts were classified by the size of 
their gains or losses into the following categories: 

Gain Categories: More than $1 million; $500,000 to 
$1 million; $250,000 to $499,999; $100,000 to $249,999. 

Loss Categories: More than $1 million; $200,000 to 
$1 million; $100,000 to $199,999. 

The loss categories were broader than the gain categories because there 
was less variability in the size of Perkins funding losses than gains. For 
example, only 21 Omnibus sample districts experienced losses greater 
than $100,000 and only three had losses greater than $500,000. 

• In addition to absolute dollar shifts in funding, the relative impact of 
fiscal changes is an important factor. For example, a loss of $200,000 is 
likely to have a greater impact on a district's vocational programs 
when that sum represents * 50 percent funding cut than when it 
represents a 10 percent cut. Thus, within each gain and loss category, 
districts were selected in which the dollar change in funding also 
represented a relatively large percentage change in Perkins funds. 

• From these districts, sites were selected to represent a variety of 
different funding change patterns. Funding patterns selected for 
inclusion were: a district that received Perkins funding in 1991-92 but 
not in 1990-91; a district that had an increase in Perkins funding while 
the total educational budget declined; a district with a decrease in 
Perkins funding when the total educational budget remained stable; 
and a district with decreases in both Perkins funding and total 
educational funding. 

• Finally, main and back-up sites were selected to ensure adequate 
geographic diversity across the country, and to avoid overlap with the 
Community Case Study sites. 

The final sites selected for case studies, while not statistically representative of 
the nation, reflect a range of school districts. Four of the eight sites were large 
cities: one in the northeast, one in the south, one in the midwest, and one in the 
west. Two other sites were suburban county school districts, one served the 
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Table T.14 

Changes in Basic Grants Received by Case Study Sites, 1990-91 to 1991-92 





1990-91 

DdblC 

Grant" 


1QQ1 QO 
1 yy L—yZ. 

Basic Grant 


Difference 


Percent 
Chanp'p 


Increased Funding Sites 










Site A — Big city 


$292,205 


$1,353,265 


$1,061,060 


363.1 


Site B — Big city 


636,433 


1,281,132 


644,699 


101.3 


Site C — Big city 


263,277 


1,377,834 


1,114,557 


423.3 


Site D — Suburb 


113,869 


243,140 


129,271 


113.5 


Decreased Funding Sites 










Site E — Big city 


2,309,000 


1,302,000 


-1,007,000 


-43.6 


Site F — Rural 


163,587 


53,984 


-109,603 


-67.0 


Site G — Suburb 


230,965 


31,931 


-199,034 


-86.2 


Site H — Suburb 


914,272 


764,375 


-149,897 


-16.4 



Source: Omnibus District Surveys 



suburban area near a medium-sized city, and one was predominantly rural. 
Table T.14 lists the funding characteristics of the selected sites. 

Data Collection 

The Funding Case Studies were conducted concurrently with the Community 
Case Studies, from November 1992 to March 1993. Immediately before data 
collection began, all interviewers participated in a three-day training session that 
included training for both the Funding Case Studies and the Community Case 
Studies. 

Teams of two researchers visited each site for approximately five days. Prior to 
each site visit, district central office personnel were contacted and told what 
documents the site visitors would need to review. On site, the researchers began 
each visit by reviewing budget and enrollment records, and transcribing relevant 
funding information onto a standard data collection form. Interviews were then 
conducted with as many of the following individuals as possible at each site: 
superintendent, district director of vocational education, finance officer, district 
coordinators of special population programs, school principals, department 
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heads, counselors, and teachers. Students were interviewed informally in 
conjunction with classroom visits. 

The interviews focused on determining shifts in services, staff, and students, and 
other impacts of funding changes. Specific issues covered included not only 
quantitative changes, but also respondents' impressions of the process 
surrounding these changes. Topics included: persons (at state, district, and 
school levels) involved in the changes; preparation for the changes in the form of 
pre-service or in-service training; support structures provided for personnel 
experiencing re-assignment; pressures brought to bear on unchanged funding 
sources (general revenues as well as other targeted funds) and responses to those 
pressures; and adaptation to lost (or gained) administrative and support 
personnel. 

The Funding Case Studies are summarized in Hoachlander et al. (1993). 
NATIVE AMERICAN TRIBAL CASE STUDIES 

Section 103 of the 1990 Perkins Act provides funds for 38 tribally run vocational 
education programs. The National Assessment used case studies to collect 
information on these programs. 

Funding for the National Assessment permitted case study analysis of five 
Native American Perkins-funded vocational education programs. Sites were 
selected to represent the diversity of Perkins programs to the greatest extent 
possible. Each selected site is either a single representative or one of two 
representatives of potentially important program variables, such as location, 
urbanicity, and educational level. As in most case study analyses, probability 
sampling techniques were not used to select sites, and the case studies cannot be 
viewed as statistically representative of other programs in those categories. 

Sample Selection 

To assist in selecting case studies, portions of each Perkins Tribal Vocational 
Education Program grantee's funding application, provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult Education, were used 
to classify the programs according to the variables listed in Table T.15. Five sites 
were then selected to reflect as much diversity as possible in terms of the 
selection variables. The greatest emphasis was given to educational level of the 
program, geographic region, urbanicity, and single or multiple tribe 
participation. 

Data Collection 

To initiate each site visit, a member of the research staff contacted the director or 
coordinator of the Perkins program to set a date for the visit. Only one program 
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Table T.15 

Classification Variables for Native American Tribal Case Study Selection 



Educational Level 3 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 
Adult 

Dropout 


Program enrolls students 19 years old or under in a 
second a rv-levpl curriculum 

Program involves at least one postsecondary institution. 
Program involves retraining of adults 18 years old or 
over in vocational and /or academic subjects. 
Program targets high school-aged dropouts. 


Tribal Participation 3 

Single tribe 
Multiple tribe 


Program participants are members of only one t.ribe. 
Program participants are members of more than one tribe 
(even though only one tribe may have direct 
administrative responsibility). 


Region 3 

West 
East 
South 
Midwest 




Urbanicity 3 

Isolated 

Rural 

Suburban 

Urban 


Program serves tribal members who can reach a 
significant urban area only by driving several hours or 
more. 

Program serves a tribal community located in a 
nonurban, generally agricultural labor market. 
Procram serves a tribal nomila Hnn livincr \Anrhin roo-tii^r 
commuting distance of a significant urban area. 
Program serves a tribal population living primarily 
within a city of at least 50,000. 


Targets Special Populations 

Yes 
No 




Skills 

Single 
Multiple 


Program focuses on one vocational field. 
Program includes more than one vocational area. 


Employment Targets 

Tribal 
Local 
Other 


Tribal corporations and reservation industry. 
Industry that is outside the reservation but local. 
Other, usually unspecified, and/or combination of 
reservation and outside jobs. 



n Program characteristics used for site selection. 



Source: Hudis (1993) 
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that was originally selected for a visit did not participate, because of an 
irresolvable scheduling conflict. It was replaced by another program similar in 
terms of region, urbanicity, and educational level 

Site visits lasted four to five days for teams consisting of two site visitors. Each 
team included one Native American who was highly knowledgeable about 
cultural issues, including factors that might affect cooperation by tribal 
representatives or influence the quality of interview data. 

The goal of the site visits was to determine issues affecting delivery of vocational 
education, attitudes about the Perkins program, and involvement in the program 
by a wide array of stakeholders. With that goal in mind, each site visit team 
scheduled interviews with tribal leaders, educational program administrators, 
academic and vocational teachers, counselors, students, and employer 
representatives. All interviewers used a preset schedule of interview questions. 
Follow-up questioning and observations were also used to explore unique 
aspects of each program. 

Most individual interviews lasted about one hour, with one or both visitors 
interviewing each respondent in his or her office or classroom. Researchers also 
conducted group interviews with students and with some teachers. At all 
locations, the site visitors spent several hours with the directors of the Perkins- 
funded vocational programs and visited as many vocational classes as possible. 

Further information on the tribal case studies is available in Hudis (1993). 

STATE RECORDS DATA COLLECTION 

As mentioned above, the data on Perkins funding amounts obtained from the 
Omnibus Survey were problematic. Since these data are of critical importance in 
addressing a number of Congressional concerns regarding the Perkins Act, the 
National Assessment sought another, more reliable source of funding 
information. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) provided 
this source. In 1992, the NCRVE, in cooperation with the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational and Technical Education and the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education, collected administrative record data on 
local Perkins funding allocations directly from state agencies. 

To collect these funding data, the NCRVE sent a letter to each state director of 
vocational education requesting a copy of their secondary and postsecondary 
Perkins funding allocations, and the formula or rules used to make allocations 
under the 1990 Perkins Act. State directors in all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the six U.S. territories that receive Perkins funds were contacted, 
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using a list supplied by the National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
and Technical Education. 

Each state director was asked to provide records data on funding allocations 
made under the 1984 and 1990 Perkins Acts. These included allocations for 

1990- 91 Perkins Title II Part A funds (disadvantaged, disabled, and adult 
set-asides, and sex equity and single parent funds), Title II Part B funds (for 
program improvement), and Title III consumer and homemaking funds; and for 

1991- 92 and 1992-1993 allocations, Title II Part B funds (sex equity and single 
parent funds), Title II Part C funds (basic local grants), and Title III funds for 
consumer and homemaking and for tech prep. 

Data collection began with the initial letters to state directors in March 1993 and 
ended with final telephone followups in October 1993. The telephone followups 
were used to convert non-response cases and to clarify inconsistent or incomplete 
data. 

Data were collected in whatever form the states could provide, and were then 
edited and entered into an electronic data base. All allocations made to 
institutions or organizations other than local public schools, school districts, or 
postsecondary institutions were deleted from the data base. Since excluded 
recipients typically received funding under only the 1984 Perkins Act, deleting 
these organizations underestimates the impact of the 1990 Perkins formula in 
targeting resources on educational institutions. 

For some analyses, the 1990-91 Title II set-asides and program improvement 
funds were combined and labeled "basic grants," comparable to the later years' 
Title II Part C basic grant funds. 

A total of 47 states provided funding information, with complete basic grant 
information provided by 45 states. 6 Washington state was unable to supply 
complete 1991-92 secondary allocations, and Virginia was unable to supply 
postsecondary allocations. Some additional states were unable to provide 
complete information on Perkins funds awarded through competitive grants. 

The records data appear to be, in general, more reliable than the Omnibus Survey 
funding data. The state records data provide the main source of funding 
information for Chapters 1 and 2 of Volume V in this report. Other chapters use 
the more reliable forms of Omnibus Survey funding data (as explained above). 

Further information on the State Records Data collection is available in Klein et 
al. (1993). 
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ENDNOTES 



1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 



The discussion of the Omnibus Survey draws heavily from the Methodology Appendix in 
Chaney (1993). 

In the Omnibus Survey, the regular districts were divided into two groups, with one group 
receiving Version A of the questionnaire and the other group receiving Version B. The 
Followup Survey included only one district questionnaire, and the sample includes both 
groups of districts from the Omnibus Survey, 

Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) is the statistical classification standard underlying all 
establishment-based federal economic statistics classified by industry. See Office of 
Management and Budget, Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1987. 

This description is drawn from Hoachlander (1992). 

For a detailed description of this taxonomy, see Gifford, Hoachlander, and Tuma (1989). 

Alaska, New Hampshire, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia did not provide 
information. None of the territories responded to the initial letter, and no further contact was 
made with these territories. 
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American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
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Adult Basic Education 
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American College Testing Program 
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Aid for Families With Dependent Children 
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Area Vocational School 


BIA 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of the Interior) 
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Business Professionals of America 
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Beginning Postsecondary Study 
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Certificate of Advanced Mastery 
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Computer- Assisted Telephone Interview 
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Community-based organization 
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CM 
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Course Utilization Rate 


DECA 


Distributive Education Clubs of America 
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(U.S.) Department of Labor 


ED 


(U.S.) Department of Education 


ESEA 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 


ESL 


English as a Second Language 


ETA 


Employment and Training Administration 


FBLA-PBL 


Future Business Leaders of America - Phi Beta Lambda 
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Organizations 

NCES National Center for Education Statistics 

NCRVE National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

NELS National Education Longitudinal Study 

NGA National Governors' Association 

NLS72 National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 

NLSY National Longitudinal Study of Youth 

NLTS National Longitudinal Transition Study 

NOCTI National Occupational Competency Testing Institute 

NPSAS National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 

NYFEA National Young Farmer Education Association 

OERI Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

OVAE Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

PAS National Postsecondary Agricultural Student 
Organization 

PIC Private Industry Council 

PT Principles of Technology 

QED Quality Education Data 

RFP Request for Proposal 

SASS Schools and Staffing Survey 

SAT Scholastic Aptitude Test 
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SCANS 


Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 


SCOVE 


State Council of Vocational Education 


SDA 


Service Delivery Area 


crc 

SES 


Socioeconomic Status 


SHRIC 


State Human Resource Investment Council 


SIPP 


Survey of Income and Program Participation 


SREB 


Southern Regional Education Board 


T" 0 T 

T&I 


Trade and Industry 


TIE 


Training, Industries, and Education 


TSA 


Technology Student Association 


VICA 


Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 


VSO 


Vocational Student Organization 
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